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Our Nation Is at War 


* As THIS IssUE of THE CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL goes to press, 
our country is at war. At sea, on land and in the air our boys are proving 
once more the courage and devotion of Americans in battle for their 
native land. In this crisis I can speak with knowledge and feeling of the 
part now being played by the great casualty and surety business. 





Our member companies, their field forces and producers constitute a 
great body of loyal and courageous citizens who are aiding in vital 
defense activity in a thousand ways. The services of protection, preven- 
tion and compensation afforded by the casualty and surety industry 
play a part second to none in basic importance. 





Thousands of young men have gone from the companies and the field 
forces into the ranks of the army, navy, air and coast guard. To them we 
pay tribute. To them and to our country we pledge the unqualified 
support and loyalty of the Association of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, its officers and staff. 






C. W. Fairchild 





More Sales for You in ’42 


The JourNaL recently asked a few representative producers what lines 
they thought offered the greatest opportunities for sales in 1942. As might be 
expected, a wide difference of opinion exists, indicating that ‘“‘gold is where 
you find it.”” We note, however, marked emphasis by many on the advantages 
of the “inclusive” forms — comprehensive in casualty, and blanket in surety. 


In THE CasuALTy Fretp. — Automobile 
comprehensive gets the vote of L. H. 
Derby, Warren, Arkansas, with public 


all-risk liability, he adds. 
Personal liability meets favor with 
Robert B. Ayres of Chicago, who lists 





three especially good groups of pros- 
pects: (1) All present assureds; (2) 
Members of sportsmen’s clubs; (3) Home 
owners. Accident insurance is also a 
good bet, he indicates, advocating 
approach first to businessmen and then 
to their families. 


liability comprehensive as runner-up. 
. .. “There’s an unlimited field in 
comprehensive lines,” agrees Harold O. 
Wilber of Denver. . “Any prospect 
will listen to you when you are discussing 
blanket and comprehensive liability 
coverage,” says Earl Johnson of Raleigh. 
Accident is his second choice, while 
agreeing that this is a line much neg- 
lected by the general insurance agent, 
and once on the hook it sticks. ‘ 
F. R. A. McGlynn of Worcester likes, 
best of all, combination residence. Acci- 
dent and health is his second choice. 

. . Arthur A. Hirman of Rochester, is 
strong for going after the smaller risks, 
automobile and liability. Concerning 
automobile, he says, “Developments in 
New York and New England show how 
much more room there really exists for 
new business in this field.’ As for lia- 
bility (smaller risks), his personal opin- 
ion is that the minimums should be 
lowered “‘as the middle-class mercantile 
risks will prove the most profitable in the 
long run.” There is a big market for 


IN THE SuRETY Fre_p. — Blanket bonds, 
fidelity and construction, get the vote 
of L. H. Derby, Warren, Arkansas. 
. . . Earl Johnson of Raleigh is ali for 
blanket position and commercial blan- 
ket. ‘“‘Anyone who employs people is a 
prospect, and these forms have been made 
much more attractive in the past year.” 
. . » The blanket position bond for the 
small risk appeals to Arthur A. Hirman 
of Rochester. ‘“The modern buyer likes 
blanket coverage and that’s why this is 
good. But in my opinion the minimum is 
a little high.” . . . F. R. A. McGlynn 
of Worcester would not overlook con- 
tract bonds. . . . Harold O. Wilber of 
Denver reports that fidelity bonds are 
gaining in popularity there. 
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@ Insurance Has No Raw Materials 
to Worry about, yet - 


Now Is the Time to Prepare 





Defense Activities May Affect Many Agents’ Incomes. 
Three Ways to Maintain Your Earnings 





THOMAS K. MITCHELL 


* ‘PRIORITIES TO BE replaced by 
allocations.”” These are the news 
headlines we see these days. These 
are the methods by which the 
federal government diverts raw 
materials to the plants needing 
them for defense production. 

How lucky we are in the insur- 
ance business with no raw ma- 
terials to worry about. But the 
defense program will have its 
impact on our business just the 
same. Let’s analyze it. 

Thousands of manufacturers, 
large and small, who cannot con- 
vert to defense work, yet are 
dependent upon essential mate- 
rials that must be diverted else- 
where, face the prospect of closing 
down. This means either lying 
dormant or going bankrupt. Either 
possibility means a huge decrease 
in casualty and fire premiums. 

But the business premiums aren’t 
all. The personnel, white collar 
and laboring, faces loss of income 
except for those who sooner or 
later may be able to shift their 
employment. The personal in- 


surance accounts of thousands of 
crack salesmen, executives and 
employees face drastic reduction 
in numbers and income or possible 
extinction, if the materials from 
which their employment is derived 
are needed for defense. 

Similar direct loss awaits the 
wholesalers, retailers, manufactur- 
ers’ representatives and installers 
handling manufactured products. 
They too will suffer loss as the 
plants they represent shut down. 
Their business and personal in- 
surance accounts will drop or 
cease. 

What will be the result? Com- 
panies and their agents alike face 
a loss probably running into mil- 
lions of dollars of premiums from 
these sources. Replacing them will 
be an equal or greater amount of 
additional premiums from defense 
sources: increased premiums from 
the expanded business of firms 
securing defense contracts, the 
premiums from plants constructed 
solely for defense production, and 
a probable increase in the per- 
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sonal accounts of the persons con- 
nected with each. 

But so far this is only an analysis 
of aggregate premiums. Insurance 
companies with a spread of many 
millions of premiums and many 
thousands of agents, face the pros- 
pect of a chance to come out even 
or ahead. Many companies are apt 
to gain enough premiums to offset 
the loss or secure a net gain. Their 
wide spread over industries and 
localities and the combined con- 
tacts of their many agents give 
them a good chance to gain as well 
as to lose. 

But what of the agencies? With 
a spread of a given number of 
contacts generally in a single com- 
munity, there is little opportunity 
for the law of averages to work. 
Rather than coming out even, 
many agents face serious loss of 
commissions from the sources hurt 
by the defense effort. Likewise, 
some agents will gain. Probably 
fewer will gain than will lose be- 
cause the defense efforts are con- 
centrated in a relatively few large 
factories and corporations, while 
the non-essential firms they will 
supplant are smaller and usually 
involve more agencies. 

The loss of one or two key per- 
sonal or business accounts may 
seriously cut down on an agency’s 
income. How the defense program 
will affect an individual agency 
is a matter of luck. But that it will 
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harm many agencies is obvious 
and must be reckoned with by 
agents throughout the country. 
Should an agency trust to luck, 
just sit tight and take its chances? 
No, that’s not the way to face 
problems and determinedly and 
aggressively solve them. The one 








THOMAS K. MITCHELL 
He looks at what’s ahead for the agent 


and only way to hedge against a 
loss of income is: more income. 

There are three tried and proven 
ways to build up an agency’s 
production that are particularly 
applicable in the present situa- 
tion: 

1. Spread out. Secure new customers, 
business and personal, and start boring 
in to write their entire accounts. They 

















NOW IS THE TIME TO PREPARE 5. 


may be needed to replace others that 
cease to be customers. This is the hedge 
against loss of contacts. 


2. Concentrate. Go over 
customers and write additional lines. * 
The income from this source will be a 
hedge against any commission losses. 
And tie these accounts up tightly with 
good service and complete coverage to 
prevent losing them to other agents 
who also must inevitably expand to 
replace their losses. 


present 


3. Build up the sale of small coverages. 





* “Customer Development,” by Aus- 
tin D. Bryan and Rudolph C. Larson, 
to appear in an early issue, will suggest 
practical ways and means of doing this. 


The small commissions from small fire 
policies, residence glass, residence lia- 
bility, automobile medical aid cover- 
age and similar coverages may not 
amount to much separately. But a 
substantial volume handled in con- 
nection with other lines adds little 
overhead to the agency yet permits a 
substantial increase in premiums in the 
aggregate if aggressively sold. This is 
another hedge — and an easy one — 
against loss of commissions. 


There is no use avoiding the 
hardships of the future that appear 
in the business outlook. Now is the 
time to prepare by aggressively 
working for new business. 


te 


Bound Volumes for 1941 





If you have saved all your copies of 
THE CAsuALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL 
for 1941 and wish to have them bound, 
mail them direct to The Rumford 
Press, 341 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, together with check. 

Volume II (ten issues) with “THE 
CasuALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL, 
Volume II,” stamped in gold, $1.50 
postpaid. Green binding only. If you 
wish your own name stamped in gold 
in the lower right-hand corner of the 
cover, add 25¢. No orders can be 
accepted at this price after February 
1, 1942. 
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@ Let’s Sell More Automobile 





This Is No Time for Swivel-Chair Selling 





The Moment Is Opportune to Develop the Market 
of America’s Uninsured Motorists 





A. B. 


* THE INDIVIDUAL private pas- 
senger car owner using his car for 
family purposes and in the busi- 
ness of his employer, requires three 
forms of protection against legal 
liability: 

(1) While driving his own car 

(2) While driving somebody else’s 
car 

(3) While a domestic servant or 
chauffeue is driving other-than-the- 
insured-car within his occupation as 
domestic servant or private chauffeur. 

He also needs protection when 
the insured re- 
quires servicing or suffers a break- 
down and a substitute car is driven 
during the course of repair; and he 
needs protection when a new car 
is acquired. Given these protec- 
tions against liability imposed by 
law for the negligent operation of 
automobiles as a _ private indi- 
vidual, his needs have been well 
taken care of. 

All this he now can buy at a 
nominal price in one contract 
through his regular insurance 
agent, in any amount that may fit 
the individual’s status in life. With 


car is disabled, 









NICKERSON 


this form of protection, he need 
not be concerned when leaving his 
home town or home state, but on 
the contrary may travel at will on 
business or for pleasure. He need 
not be concerned with, nor should 
he be charged with knowledge of, 
the financial responsibility laws of 
various states, because if he has an 
accident such a policy, in ade- 
quate amount, complies with the 
law of any state in which he may 
be traveling. 

Otherwise, his vacation 
pleasure trip may be marred by 
the impounding of his automobile 
by the state authorities even after 
a minor accident. But how much 
more important is this on a busi- 
ness trip where loss of the use of 
his automobile seriously handicaps 
his business activities. With in- 
surance, his car is released im- 
mediately and the necessary bond 
costs him nothing. He is not con- 
cerned with the worrying details 
after an unfortunate accident in 
which he might not even be liable 
under, the law, because his in- 
surance company lifts off his 


or 
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shoulders the burden of investi- 
gating the facts and the employ- 
ment of counsel, if necessary, to 
protect his interest. 

And all the insured has to do to 
procure all of these protections is 
to cooperate with the company 
which has issued his policy. Al- 


A. B. NICKERSON 
Many more motorists should be insured 


though he has bought a certain 
amount of insurance and the com- 
pany will pay his losses up to that 
amount, the company ‘also pays 
the court costs, attorney’s fees, 
inspection cost and interest on any 
judgment that may be rendered up 
to the time of offer of settlement, as 
well as providing other protections 
too numerous to enumerate here. 





The possibility of the loss of 
home and life savings unless amply 
protected by such insurance is 
well known. But the cost of the in- 
surance alone is sufficient argu- 
ment for its purchase, because in 
the event of a single accident the 
mere cost of investigation, at- 
torney’s fees and what-have-you 
will be more, in most instances, 
than the price the individual has 
paid for the insurance. It hardly 
need be stated that the broad pro- 
tection afforded by automobile 
liability insurance today goes be- 
yond the individual insured. It 
protects anyone who may be oper- 
ating the car with the insured’s 
permission. 


THe UNINSURED MARKET 


Simply because automobile lia- 
bility insurance is the backbone of 
an agency, the agency must not 
rest content and should realize 
that every policy sold is one more 
peg against a persistent demand 
for compulsory insurance. 

While it can be assumed that 
everyone should have at least the 
standard limits afforded, there is 
nevertheless a vast number of un- 
insured who feel that they cannot 
pay for such limits. * For these car 


*See also “How We Are Reaching 
the Automobile Wage-Earner Market,” 
by Leonard Dakin, THe CasuaLty AND 
Surety JourNnAL, December, 1941, 
page 1. 











owners there is available the 
$1,000 single limit policy at ap- 
proximately one-third less cost. 
This policy renders identically the 
same service as the higher limits 
policy. The only difference is the 
smaller amount of protection for 
the settlement of losses. 

Medical reimbursement, a com- 
paratively new innovation, has 
proven so popular in the two 
years it has been on the market 
that it is now incorporated in and 
made a part of the basic policy. 
Anyone who invites guests has a 
moral obligation toward them to 
deliver them safely at their des- 
tination. If an accident occurs 
even without fault on the part of 
the operator of the car, medical 
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reimbursement coverage provides 
payment for hospitals, doctors, 
and nurses up to the limits of the 
amount of insurance purchased. 
The cost is negligible and at a 
slight additional cost can be ex- 
tended in most jurisdictions to the 
named insured. Some agents have 
seen the advisability, when renew- 
ing automobile policies, of writing 
them to include the medical pay- 
ments coverage and { instances 
have occurred where this method 
has caused 90% of the sales to 
“stick.” 

Just one thought about the com- 
mercial fleet. In these days it is 
not necessary to “sell”? insurance 
to commercial enterprises, as the 
need is recognized. The problem 




















THIS IS NO TIME FOR SWIVEL-CHAIR SELLING 


from the agents’ and companies’ 
standpoints is to protect against 
every contingency that the opera- 
tion of an individual concern may 
be subjected to. The recent inno- 
vation of the comprehensive pol- 
icy does just that. The agent after 
selling this form of insurance need 
have no concern as to whether he 
has fully protected his insured. 
The insured may feel secure that 
the coverage has been molded to 
his individual needs. And so we 


ee 
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say, emphatically, sell compre- 
hensive. 

However, the real problem to- 
day is to insure the individual 
private car owner, and the com- 
panies and agents should put 
their shoulders to the wheel for 
their mutual benefit. 

The time is opportune to de- 
velop the uninsured car business 
and cover the market as it should 
be covered. This is no time for 
swivel-chair selling. 


AUTO-SUGGESTION 


Selected from many sources 


U 
T 
O 


@ A lady driver stopped her car for a traffic light. The light 
changed from red to green, then to yellow, and then back 


to the same colors again. She didn’t move. A policeman 


by automobiles.” 


four have thumbs. 


doing 70.” 


ZOwwdnmQgncwa 


@ Parking space is like money .. . 
it doesn’t do you any good. 


walked over to her and said, ““What’s the matter, madam, 
haven’t we got any colors that you like 


99 


@ Hospital Guide: ‘‘All the patients in this ward were struck 


Visitor: “Looks like a bumper crop.” 


@ One out of every five persons owns an automobile; the other 


there’s plenty of it where 


@ A New Jersey warning to motorists: “You'll never reach 70 


@ Firestone now refers to its tires as “‘Safti-Sured.” 








G2 THE ROMANCE OF INSURANCE Cw) 
























‘ FA ie) Y — 
HEN AUTOS FIRST CAME INTO 
EXISTENCE, SOME OF THE ACCIDENT 


POLICIES OF THOSE DAYS REFERRED 10 


(em AS DEVE, cwnes! 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


Soe HAS BEEN RECOGNIZED SINCE THE 
@ DAWN OF HicTORY. XS EARLY As 7 
me 'SCO B.C. HEBREW LAW PROVIDED THAT, ’ 
= “/F A MASTER WERE MEANS OF C9USING THE 
t= LOSS OF THE EYE OR TOOTH OF HIS WORKER, 
= HE WAS BOUND TO LET HIM GO FOR HIS 
e EYES OR TOOTS SAKE.” 


























@ Educational Movement “‘ Viewpoints” 


II 


Bringing “‘Education”’ to Every Agent 





Local Study Groups . 


... Round Tables . 


. Short Course Schools 


. American College 





L. P. 


* THERE IS NO LONGER any ques- 
tion whether we should educate 
the insurance personnel of all 
fields. There is hardly an indi- 
vidual to be found today who 
would raise his voice in opposition. 
Even the few unusual persons who 
never work toward self-improve- 
ment will acknowledge that a 
great deal can be done toward 
general elevation of the business of 
insurance and better insurance 
service to the public, through 
sound educational programs. 
Therefore, the task which now 
lies before us is not to sell the idea 
but to develop organizations and 
procedures through which educa- 
tion can be brought within reach 
of the largest number of people. 
Here we must keep in mind the 
young people who desire ade- 
quately to prepare themselves for 
an insurance career; the estab- 
lished agents who have by years of 
close application and experience 


See also “Do Casualty Men Know 
Enough about Actual Salesmanship?”’, 
THe CasuALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL, 


December, 1941, page 7. 


“DEAN” 


McCORD 


gained knowledge that to some 
extent has equipped them to con- 
duct an insurance business; and 
the agents in small villages and 
crossroads and the small agents in 
cities who do not yet look upon 
their business with the proper 
perspective. 

Considering the many and va- 
ried lines of insurance (all of 
which have grown very complex 
and will continue to grow more 
complex) along with the various 
groups of insurance personnel in- 
volved, the task of developing a 
proper. educational system may 
appear to be one that is impossible 
to perform. It is true that the size 
of the undertaking and the di- 
versity of its problems tax even 
the imagination. But on the other 
hand, the opportunity is so great 
and the need so apparent the prob- 
lem is a challenging one. 

It is fortunate that there has been 
such close harmony of thought 
on insurance education between 
the agency forces of the country, 
as represented by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
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and the organized companies com- 
prising the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives. 


PRoGRAM Now BEING 
FORMULATED 


Some time ago these bodies 
agreed jointly to inaugurate a long 
range educational program* and 
to employ a full-time Director of 
the Educational Division of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. Mr. George W. Scott, a 
former Assistant Secretary of the 
National Association, was unani- 
mously chosen to assume the duties 
of this important position. Since 
that time, Mr. Scott has devoted 
himself most assiduously to the task 
of formulating a long range pro- 
gram that is expected to reach the 
largest number of agents, agency 
employees and company repre- 
sentatives. The results as set forth 
in Mr. Scott’s reports have met 
with a very favorable reception. 

We report definite progress in 
the development of the proposed 
American College of Property and 
Casualty Insurance. This phase 
of the program is being very 
carefully studied by several dif- 
ferent committees composed of 
members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of 


*See “Progress of the Educational 
Movement,” THe CasuALTy AND SURETY 
Journat, June-July, 1941, page 1. 


Insurance, insurance company rep- 
resentatives and local agents, all 
of whom are giving freely of their 
time and thought in an effort to 
bring into being an institution of 
the highest type. 

There will be no conflict whatso- 
ever between the programs which 





L. P. “DEAN”? McCORD 
“<The problem is a challenging one” 


include the local study groups, the 
short course school, the round 
tables and other plans of intensive 
study, and the program of the 
proposed American College.t The 
former activities will certainly be 


t See “The Proposed American Col- 


lege of Property and Casualty Under- 
writers,” by Dr. S. S. Huebner, Tue 
CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL, Octo- 
ber, 1941, page 49. 
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an aid to the development of the 
latter. Both will aid the creation 
of a desire for professionalizing the 
business of insurance; both will 
cultivate a greater desire for self- 
improvement on the part of in- 
surance men and women. 

Many members of the rank and 
file of our established agents and 
their employees may never be able 
to avail themselves of the College 
program but if we can bring them 
into some form of organized in- 
surance educational activity, we 
will thereby render a service that 
will result in better informed in- 
surance men and improve the 
relationship of the institution of 
insurance with the public. 

We are gratified that an in- 
creasing number of state associa- 
tions are developing educational 
programs in their respective states. 
We believe that under the direc- 
tidn of a full-time director, these 
programs will soon be conducted 


in every state in the Union. In all 
of the educational work being 
done of whatsoever nature, we 
earnestly recommend that the 
standards of accomplishments be 
kept high and inviolate. 

After reviewing the results of 
the past four years, and with the 
acknowledgment that the Ameri- 
can insurance agent will always 
recognize the gains to be made 
from further education, we believe 
that the day may come when the 
more aggressive state associations 
may decide to employ a full-time 
educational director whose sole 
duty will be to develop study 
groups, short course schools and 
round tables and to promote inter- 
est in the American College of 
Property and Casualty Insurance. 
The program can then be carried 
to the largest possible number of 
agents and employees. This step 
must come if the program is to 
reach the last small agent. 





cAre You Reading — 





Little Tales about the “ Departments” of Tue Casuatty AND Surety JOURNAL 


NUGGETS OF INTEREST AND HELP. We ao not attempt in this 
regular department to cover all the valuable material appearing 
in all the insurance magazines. We do, however, make it a point 
to select a few items each month, to whet your appetite for more. Suc- 
cessful producers subscribe to several of the leading national or local 
insurance journals. Do you? See pages 34, 35 and 36 of this issue. 


























@ Stock Coverage — 
and American Security 


In the Common Interest 





The Record of the Stock Insurance Business 
Is of Vital Moment to All Those Who 
Seek Security in These Times 





Cc. 


* THE CAPITAL STOCK insurance 
companies have made outstanding 
national contributions in the de- 
velopment of American business 
to the commanding position which 
it holds today in world affairs, 
which has made possible the high- 
est standard of living ever achieved 
in any country. Their service rec- 
ords stand out in bold contrast to 
other systems of insurance which 
write limited classes of risks and 
whose services are generally re- 
stricted to the risks they insure. 
The great obligation of pro- 
viding positive financial respon- 
sibility, accepted by the stock 
companies, has been discharged 


honorably through the years of 


prosperity, depression and war. 
Every emergency has been met 
successfully. The record of the in- 
surance business is of vital moment 
to all who seek security — and 
especially during periods of grave 
political, financial and economic 
uncertainty. 


Stock insurance four- 


stands 


Ww. 


PIERCE 
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square on the principles of in- 
vested capital and the profit system 
as we know it today. In this re- 
spect it operates on the same prin- 
ciple as our great and small indus- 
tries and businesses. Its billions in 
assets and reserves are invested in 
government securities, railroads, 
public utilities and others of the 
nation’s enterprises. Its shares are 
widely distributed and held by in- 
vestors in every state in the Union. 
The salaries of its hundred thou- 
sand employees, and the service 
commissions of its hundred-thou- 
sand-and-more agents, are spent 
in the communities in which they 
live, in every city, town and ham- 
let. In short, the funds invested in 
stock companies’ operations and 
the incomes spent by those en- 
gaged in the business, protect the 
capital invested in the nation’s 
business which it serves. 


Pus.ic INTEREST 


It is natural for those engaged in 
any business to think they know 


Looking 
AHEAD 
in 1942 








how the public feels about their 
business. But sometimes they are 
so close to the trees that they can- 
not see the woods. Insurance has 
lagged behind industry in explor- 
ing the great field of public re- 
actions, yet it depends upon the 
public for its very existence! Ac- 
tual facts, cold, known facts, as to 
the measure of public acceptance 
enjoyed, should be invaluable to 
companies and agents as a guide 
to the formation of operating poli- 
cies, the improvement of services 
and as a basis for developing sell- 
ing and advertising campaigns. 


Facts WANTED 


Does the average policyholder buy 
contracts under compulsion to protect 
a mortgage interest or to comply with 
state laws? 

—or does he recognize that his 
policies may protect his property 
and his life savings? 

Does the average policyholder select 
his agent on the basis of friendship, or 
in the hope of reciprocity in business? 

— or because of his knowledge of 
the business and the quality of 
the services expected? 

Does he buy non-stock, or so-called 
*‘at cost,” insurance due to a feeling of 
a superiority of indemnity and service? 

— or solely because of an estimated 
lower cost? 

Is the public satisfied with the forms of 
coverage offered by the stock insur- 
ance companies, and has the average 
policyholder experienced satisfactory 
settlement of claims? 
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—or has his own, or his friends’, 
experience with claims given 
him a suspicious attitude toward 
insurance company aims? 


Factual answers to these and to 
many other questions conceivably 
might justify several important 
changes in the procedure and ob- 
jectives of companies and agents. 





Cc. W. PIERCE 


Insurance stands on its record 


A definite responsibility further 
to improve the programs of selling 
rests upon our producers. This is 
an obligation which our business 
owes to the public. If the producer 
competently discharges his obliga- 
tion to his customer he need have 
little concern regarding compensa- 
tion for services rendered, as it 
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will follow in normal course. For- 
tunately, increasing numbers of 
insurance men are cognizant of 
this responsibility, accepting the 
challenge and holding their busi- 
ness against competition. 

Those who purchase contracts 
mainly to satisfy the demands of 
mortgagees or of state laws, and 
not through a sense of protection, 
do not realize that these contracts 
frequently stand, alone, between 
their solvency, bankruptcy and 
the safety of their life savings. 
That’s why agents must sell pro- 
tection in its broadest sense — not 
policies. They must follow modern, 
coordinated plans for account 
selling, so that their clients may 
the complete 
which is available to safeguard the 
insurable hazards of present-day 
business. 

It is regrettable that for years 
some producers have emphasized 
price in their selling, rather than 
indemnity, reputation of the car- 


have protection 


riers, value of advisory services in 
planning programs and the service 
available in the event of loss or 
claim. This has tended to cheapen 
the selling of insurance; it has en- 
couraged the public to buy on a 
price or cut-rate basis alone, with- 
out regard to the broader funda- 
mentals involved in such an im- 
portant transaction. 

The producer has not made a 
sale when an assured accepts a 
stock company contract solely be- 
cause of a price differential; he has 
not sold the broad principles of 
stock company insurance, or the 
value of his continuing services. 
He has simply taken an order! 
The heyday of the order-taker is 
past. The day of the informed, ag- 
gressive salesman is here! Today’s 
demand is for producers who 
know their own business, the 
methods of operation of their com- 
petitors, and recognize their obli- 
gation to the public for com- 
petent, continuing service. 





cAre You ‘Reading — 





Little Tales about the “ Departments” 


F-L-A-S-H B-A-C-K-S. 
from issues of the JouRNAL one-year-ago-today. 
Short and sweet, each sentence is packed with 
thought-food. Appears in this issue on page 45. 


of THe CasuaLty AND Surety JOURNAL 


Epigrammatic capsules 














To those who recognize that the 
insurance business must operate 
responsibly in the public interest, 
it is crystal clear that, broadly 
speaking, the interests of com- 
panies, agents, and the public are 
identical. All parties must be 
served properly if the interests of 
each are to be fully conserved. 

With this objective, a number 
of subjects suggest themselves for 
consideration; a few are men- 
tioned as examples: 


1. It is in the common interest to 
continue to adjust rates on classes 
where the sustained loss or claim ex- 
perience justifies such action. It is not 
in the common interest to reduce the 
level of rates to a point which might 
jeopardize the financial position of the 
companies whose assets make reliable 
contracts of insurance possible. 

2. It is in the common interest to 
review critically the operating rules 
and practices of company-maintained 
bureaus to make certain that they are 
shaped to meet the present-day de- 
mands of the public efficiently. The 
measure in which a bureau faithfully 
serves the public may be safely used 
as a yardstick to gauge the “divi- 
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dends” returned in terms of service to 
agents and companies. 

3. It is in the common interest to 
develop ways and means to make 
available to policyholders and others, 
the outstanding record of accomplish- 
ments and the objectives of the capital 
stock companies in the fields of busi- 
ness, personal security and social wel- 
fare. This important job can only be 
done thoroughly by the people en- 
gaged in the business who make daily 
contacts with the public. They must 
be kept informed, if their efforts are 
to be successful. 

4. It is the common interest to 
effect greatly improved selling pro- 
grams in order that policyholders may 
receive the benefits of complete pro- 
tection. This implies an efficient and 
continuing agency service. 


It is always prudent to assume 
not that the old way is wrong, but 
that there may be a still better 
way of doing the job. We are pass- 
ing through an era which calls for 
creative thinking and frequent ad- 
justments to meet present-day 
conditions; we therefore must an- 
ticipate, to the best of our ability, 
the demands of the future. 


te 
Confidence First 


When I talk to a life insurance man, I am not entirely aware of all the 
various forms of insurance, nor of all their advantages, nor of the manner 
in which these advantages can be used best by me. I expect the man who 
sells me insurance to be responsible to me, to present the program best 
adapted to my needs as he knows them — and this to include my financial 
situation. In other words, the cornerstone of the relationship is my confi- 


dence in the man. — Letter from a Life Insurance Policyholder. 

















@ When Commissions Are “Saved,” 
Something Else Is Lost 


From Theme Song to Swan Song 





Agency Service Plus Comprehensive Liability Changes 
the Tune of Non-Stock Competition 





HOWARD E. CRADDOCK 


* Buy direct and save the com- 
mission. So sing our non-stock 
direct-writers. But can your client 
afford to ‘‘save’’ your commissions? 
When he saves your commissions, 
he loses the services of one of his 
most valuable business counsellors. 
You are his purchasing agent, the 
analyst of his insurable risks, the 
coordinator of his insurance pro- 
gram, the auditor and rate-checker, 
and the liability guide and claim 
adjuster. This impressive array of 
duties combined with the compre- 
hensive liability policy can and 
does change the tune of direct- 
writers’ non-stock competition. 

Twice, within the last two 
months, has one agent here com- 
bined his talents with the powerful 
sales possibilities of this new policy, 
and conquered direct selling com- 
petition. Here is one situation that 
he developed into a $3,750 pre- 
mium: 

The agent called upon his pros- 
pect to tell him about this new 
‘all-in-one’? automatic coverage 
contract. Coincidence had set the 


stage for the perfect approach, for 
the assured had just received a 
letter from his non-stock carrier 
stating that he had no property 
damage coverage within his plant; 
therefore, a claim that was re- 
cently reported had to be turned 
down. 

It seems that one of the as- 
sured’s good customers was in- 
specting his factory and stepped 
into a puddle of oil that ruined his 
shoes. The assured knew that he 
was paying close to one hundred 
dollars a year for manufacturer’s 
property damage coverage but did 
not realize that it only covered his 
outside installation operations. Our 
agent figured the premium for the 
inside coverage at the low inside 
rate and arrived at a premium of 
————. 

“Why didn’t my company tell 
me about this low premium cover- 
age?” asked the assured. 

The agent said, “Perhaps they 
don’t have the time to analyze 
each of your risks and help you 
to decide which should be insured. 





Looking 
AHEAD 
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Let’s do it now, before a really 
serious uninsured loss occurs.” 

A risk analysis and audit of 
present insurance was made. In 
addition to restricted property 
damage coverage, the analysis 
disclosed gaps in the automobile 
non-ownership coverage. It was 
on a specified-name basis and 
two Class I employees had been 
changed. A hired truck was being 
operated without insurance. A 
building at an additional location 
had been purchased and the as- 
sured had leased a portion of the 
building to a tenant without know- 
ing that his manufacturers liability 
policy did not cover the leased 
portion of the building. No one 
had ever told him that he could 
buy products liability coverage, 
although he had been sued some 
years before for an accident al- 
leged to have been caused by a 
defect in the industrial machinery 
that he manufactured. 

The nature of the assured’s busi- 
ness required the issuance of many 
certificates to clients for whom 
work was being performed and 
prompt delivery was essential. Fre- 
quently the certificates would be 
received from the non-stock car- 
rier with the wrong coverage or 
wrong liability limits, because of 
misunderstandings between the as- 
sured and the company under- 
writer, 

In checking the audit, the agent 





found a misclassification of a con- 
siderable portion of the payroll 
which had resulted in a heavy 
over-charge of premium. Fre- 
quently, the assured needed spe- 
cial coverage for certain jobs and 
because the non-stock carrier did 
not have a representative on the 





HOWARD E. CRADDOCK 
Sells — and stays to serve 


spot to talk with the assured, go 
over the specifications or inspect 
the job, it was impossible to obtain 
coverage when it was needed im- 
mediately. The agent also found a 
number of omissions in the fire 
insurance, but the greatest weak- 
ness in the present insurance setup 
was the failure of the legal liability 
coverages to follow the changes in 
the business operations. 

















FROM THEME SONG TO SWAN SONG 2! 


Naturally, the agent was in a 
very strong position after pointing 
out the defects in the prospect’s 
insurance, but the prospect said, 
“Yes, you have been able to close 
up the gaps in my insurance today 
but how about tomorrow?” 

This was the spot for the com- 
prehensive policy and the agent 
came back with, “If you will give 
me permission to bind coverage 
now you can stop worrying, for 
under this new policy tomorrow 
takes care of itself. From the in- 
formation you have given me my 
company can prepare one policy 
that will automatically cover vir- 
tually all of your legal liability 
without any future notification by 
you. You pay only for the coverage 
you use as determined by our 
annual audit.” 

The most astonishing part of 
this case was that the prospect was 
so anxious to have this coverage 
that he immediately cancelled all 
of his liability insurance carried 


te 


by the non-stock carrier, in order 
to obtain our comprehensive 
contract. 

In addition to this, the assured 
has now placed his compensation 
insurance with the agent. The 
premium is $2,800 a year and al- 
though he will “lose” the non- 
stock dividend, he said “I can 
make five times that amount in 
the hours I will save by turning 
over my insurance headaches to 
you.” 

Yes, this is just an ordinary 
story with extraordinary results. 
Apparently success was reached by 
playing up the competitor’s weak- 
nesses. The non-stock ‘“‘salesman” 
can never become a_ personal 
friend. He cannot be an always-ac- 
cessible local agent. Risk analysis 
work is not in his line as he has not 
the time nor the inclination to 
establish a constant insurance 
program. The local agent sells 
and stays to serve —and serve 
well. 


Couldn’t Ask More 


‘Are your children doing all they can for you to make 
you comfortable?” a doctor inquired of one of his seri- 


ously ill patients. 


“Yes, they’re keeping up my insurance,” was the reply. 











es? SMILING AT OURSELVES era 
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*T just didn’t think I needed burglary 
insurance. I’m a very light sleeper and “Gentlemen, the problem which con- 
figured I'd hear any burglars whocame.”’ _ fronts us today is that of the banana peel !”” 
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“When we insurance men use the 
“*T didn’t think he was really that serious phrase ‘prompt settlement,’ Mr. Bani- 
when he said to stay out of his office.” lower, we mean just exactly that!” 
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@ Management Has an Obligation 
— and a Responsibility 


Preventing Off-the-Job Accidents 





One Estimate Indicates That There Are Seven Non-Occu- 
pational Accidents to Every Accident On-the-Job. 
Effect on National Defense 





JULIEN H. HARVEY 


* Ir wasnor so long ago that in- 
dustrial accidents were killing and 
maiming more Americans than 
any other form of peace-time vio- 
lence. In 1913, just as organized 
industrial safety work was getting 
under way, accidents at work 
killed about twice as many persons 
per man hour of exposure as they 
do today. * 

Definitely, industry is doing a 
bang-up job in battling accidents 
within the plant. But let us see 
what is the picture as regards 
accidents outside the plant, where 
the employee is on his own. 


Orr THE JoB 
That picture is bad, and it’s 
growing progressively worse. The 
first nine months of 1941 chalked 
up a known total of 27,860 traffic 


* The 17,000 figure for 1940 shrinks 
to its true proportion when we recall that 
the 1910 census lists only slightly over 
thirty-eight million persons in occupa- 
tional employment, while by 1939 the 
total had increased to well over forty- 
five million. 
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deaths, topping the 1940 toll for 
the same months by 17% and the 
corresponding 1939 deaths by 
22%. That means that 1941 may 
have seen an all-time high in 
traffic killings. The grand total of 
accidental deaths in 1940 was 
96,500, of which, as I have already 
stated, only 17,000 occurred in 
connection with work —a ratio 
of almost five to one! And, similar 
ratios have existed for many years! 

In one particular company, out 
of 239 employees killed in acci- 
dents over a five-year period, only 
36 were killed while at work. In 
another concern which lost 37 em- 
ployees through accidental death 
in five years, only one was killed 
on the job. In another plant 18 
employees lost their lives in traffic 
accidents alone during a five-year 
period which saw only one at-work 
fatality. And reports of a group of 
insurance companies, in a three- 
year period, showed that 3,753 
employees were killed outside of 
working hours against 1,459 killed 
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at work. Even that is a ratio of 
two and one-half to one. 

The disparity between off-the- 
job and at-work casualties holds 
good for non-fatal accidents, too. 
One company reported that 154 
employees were disabled by acci- 
dents outside of working hours as 
compared with 34 during the 
work day. Another reports 827 
injury accidents on the employee’s 
own time, and only 214 on the 
company’s time. 

According to one estimate, for 
each work accident that occurs 
there are three accidents at home, 
one-and-one-half public accidents, 
one automobile accident, and one- 
and-one-half accidents of other 
types. This means seven non- 
occupational accidents to every 
accident on the job. Quite a con- 
trast. 

Of course, it is true that more 
time is spent off the job than on. 
The average employee works per- 
haps 40 hours a week, and thus has 
128 hours left which are, in this 
democracy of ours, still wholly his 
own. But if we deduct from his 
own time 56 hours for sleep, we 
cut that time down to 72 hours 
of weekly off-the-job exposure. 

Figuring conservatively on the 
basis of actual exposure, hour 
against hour, we still cannot es- 
cape the conclusion that the ratio 
of accidents off the job to those on 
the job is better than one-and-a- 
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half to one. That conclusion is 
grimly borne out by the estimate 
that workers killed off the job in 
1939 numbered 25,000 — killed 
on the job, 15,500! 


A CHALLENGE 


Throughout the country splen- 





JULIEN H. HARVEY 


Cites facts that are a challenge to industry 


did efforts are being made by 
progressive plant management to 
show employees that safe be- 
havior is not a shop garment like 
a pair of gauntlet gloves or a 
welder’s helmet, to be worn only 
between blasts of the shop whistle. 
On the other hand, in far too many 
instances management is not yet 
awake to the desirability of ex- 
tending its plant safety program 
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beyond the factory gate. A similar 
attitude may be found among far 
too many employees that after the 
closing whistle blows they’re on 
their own, responsible to nobody 
and least of all to their employer, 
as free, in fact, as the flowers in 
May and entitled to commit sui- 
cide in any way they please should 
the fancy strike them. 

Far too many plant owners, be- 
cause they are not presented with 
a bill in dollars and cents for the 
costs to them in confusion, lost 
time, impaired efficiency and de- 
layed production of even a minor 
on-the-job accident which may 
keep a skilled employee away 
from work for only a few hours 
or days, don’t think they’re losing 
money. But they are. 

And too many employees don’t 
consider that if they are laid up as 
the result of an on-the-job acci- 
dent, the compensation received 
will usually be far less than the 
amount in the pay envelope they 


will not receive, to say nothing of 


the suffering, impairment and per- 
haps disfigurement the accident 
may bring them! 


OrF-THE-JOB 
Now about accidents off-the- 
job. How about the costs, both 
direct and indirect, to manage- 
ment and men alike? 
It is true that they result in no 
cost to the employer for damaged 


materials or machinery. But his 
production is interrupted, as he is 
faced with the same necessity of 
providing a substitute for the dis- 
abled employee and he loses the 
same profit on wasted production 
time. If the employee’s injury is 
such that he will always be partly 
disabled, it may be necessary to 
train him for another job, and it is 
possible that his productivity and 
efficiency will be permanently im- 
paired. If the employee is so un- 
fortunate as to receive no com- 
pensation while he is disabled as 
the result of an off-the-job acci- 
dent, he is being deprived of 
much-needed money for every 
hour he is away from his work. 
This is just as real an economic 
disaster to him as though he had 
earned the money and lost it. 


MANAGEMENT’S RESPONSIBILITY 

Leadership in inaugurating the 
safety program is, as we know, 
most successfully provided by 
management. Obviously, manage- 
ment can more easily reach and 
influence its employees than can 
outside forces no matter how 
anxious they are to promote safety. 
Management is in a position to 
formulate a policy which may be 
applied with the maximum of 
efficiency and the minimum of 
effort throughout the entire plant. 
This is as true of a campaign to 
reduce accidents to employees 
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while they are outside the plant as 
it is of the on-the-job accident 
prevention program. 
First and foremost, 
ment should avoid any step which 
could be construed by the em- 
ployees as paternalistic or as an 


manage- 


attempt to extend supervision or 
control beyond the confines of the 
plant itself. Experience has shown 
that the best way to ensure thesafety 
of employees within the plant, 
or without, is by giving the em- 
ployees as much voice as possible 





New Street and Highway Safety Poster 
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Agents associations and individual agents may further the cause of traffic 
safety in their own community, and incidentally develop much indirect good- 
will, by arranging for the display of one or more of these dramatic 12 feet by 
25 feet, eight-color billboard posters. Space is provided under the words “‘High- 
way Safety Campaign” for a 90-word imprint of the local cooperating official, 
such as motor vehicle commissioner, police chief, mayor, etc. Price, without 
imprint, $1.35, f.o.b., Erie, Pa., regardless of quantity. With imprint, f.o.b., 
Erie, Pa., as follows: 
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(Orders for New York City require 1% additional for sales tax) 

Send orders and make checks or money orders payable to the 
National Conservation Bureau, Division of Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, 60 John Street, New York City. 
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— Courtesy Weekly Underwriter 


in the formulation of the necessary 
safety program. 

Still more plant managers must 
suggest off-the-job safety to their 
employees as a desirable social 
asset and accomplishment. Still 
more plant managers must show 
that safety off-the-job requires the 
same skill and intelligence that 
goes into the building of a good 
safety record within the plant. I 
believe that the most reasonable ap- 
proach is to proceed quite frankly 
on the theory that off-the-job 
safety benefits both the employer 
and the employee, and that an in- 
jury, suffering and possibly death 
are greater tragedies to the indi- 
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vidual who must endure them 
than the resultant financial loss 
can ever be to any employer. 

Off-the-job accidents will be 
tackled by all of industry, large 
and small, only when the facts con- 
cerning the losses and suffering 
which they cause are brought 
home to management in terms of 


each individual company and 
their own off-the-job accident 
problem. 


EFFECT ON DEFENSE 

Keeping off-the-job accidents 
down to a minimum was never 
more important to the future of 
America than it is today. We have 
embarked upon the greatest pro- 
gram of industrial production and 
expansion ever attempted by any 
nation. Successful fulfillment of 
that program cannot be jeopard- 
ized or delayed by the appalling 
loss of production time caused by 
accidents both on and off the job. 
Safety-wise employers should do 
all in their power to conserve the 
lives of workmen during this 
emergency and employees are 
equally responsible to see that no 
foolhardy act on their part en- 
dangers their capacity to produce. 

In an early issue, Severn A. White, in 
“Taking Accident Costs out of Produc- 
tion,” tells of a specific instance where 
the engineering services of a stock in- 
surance company achieved dramatic 


results in safety for a large manufactur- 
ing concern. 


@ Credit Insurance 


Insured Promises 





The Prospects for Credit Insurance Are To Be Found 
in Virtually Every Industry and Among 
All the Various Functional Types 





JOHN E. BEAHN 


* ON THE MORNING of September 
10, 1940, a large Chicago manu- 
facturing firm received draft 
for $99,967.88 — reimbursement 
for credit losses sustained by the 
company during the preceding 
twelve months. 

Such large loss payments are 
not common to the credit insur- 
ance companies, but this particu- 
lar payment serves to focus the 
attention of agents and brokers 
on a line of coverage too often 
neglected. It is a vivid illustration 
that credit insurance is quite as 
necessary to the continued exist- 
ence of commercial firms as 
fire, compensation, liability 
any other line. 

Credit losses of $5,000 or $10,- 
000 are everyday occurrences, 
losses of $25,000 are not unusual. 
Unfortunately, most of ‘these are 
(sic) self-insured, which means 
that they are actually uninsured. 


a 


is 
or 





Mr. Beahn is the author of the much- 
discussed article in Printers’ Ink Monthly 
of last August, entitled ““The Munich of 
Casualty Insurance.” 
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The total amount of credit losses 
sustained by American industry 
has varied during the past ten 
years from a high of $925,000,000 
to a low of $165,000,000, the 
average annual loss during this 
period amounting to $375,000,000. 

Of course, not all firms shared 
these losses in proportion to their 
size. Some firms no 
credit losses, some suffered losses 
which were easily absorbed, but 
there were a number who were 
themselves ruined by the failure 
of a large customer. A separate 
classification arranged 
for those creditors who were not 
ruined by losses but who were 
unable to absorb the as 
ordinary operating expenses. 

Such was a large printing firm, 
one of the largest in the country, 
whose total annual profit was 
wiped out by a single credit loss! 

This firm had insured credit ac- 
counts for a number of years but 
dropped the line when a new 
comptroller-insurance-buyer per- 
suaded other executives that he 


sustained 


must be 


losses 
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was entirely capable of preventing 
large credit losses. He was suc- 
cessful the first year. The second 
year he was unsuccessful. In that 
year, the largest customer failed, 
imposing a loss of $350,000 on the 
printing firm and causing a net 
operating loss of $13,000. 

Credit accounts are again in- 
sured by this company! 

Industry itself recognizes the 
risks involved in shipping mer- 
chandise to customers on credit. 
Credit departments are organized 
for the express purpose of investi- 
gating the financial strength and 


character of customers before 
merchandise is shipped. 
Industry also recognizes the 


limitations of credit departments, 
realizing that many incidents may 
occur between the time goods are 
shipped and the bill is due which 
will prevent payment. In one 
case, a partner of a firm caused the 
death of one man and injury to 
another when his golf ball struck 
the driver of an automobile. Since 
he had no golfers’ liability insur- 
ance, his firm was forced to liqui- 
date to satisfy the judgments. 
Creditors received nothing. 

Such incidents are not unusual. 
In Pittsburgh, two young men 
were progressing rapidly in busi- 
ness when one of their delivery 
trucks was involved in an acci- 
dent. This firm was also liquidated 
to satisfy the judgments since the 
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young men, operating on a small 
amount of capital, “‘could not af- 
ford” automobile liability insur- 
ance. 


DIsHONEST DEBTORS 


Dishonesty of debtors is another 
cause for loss by creditors. Certain 





JOHN E. BEAHN 
He estops credit losses 


individuals of fair intelligence, but 
small honesty, organize companies 
for the deliberate purpose of de- 
frauding creditors. Files of the 
F.B.I. and the Post Office Depart- 
ment are filled with details of 
investigation and prosecution of 
these bankruptcy racketeers. Con- 
victions, however, cannot reim- 
burse creditors for losses. An exec- 
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utive of the Chicago Association 
of Credit Men estimated that 
these racketeers cost American 
industry $250,000,000 annually, 
in addition to the amount lost in 
legitimate failures. 

Accounts RECEIVABLE 

Another indication of the value 
of credit insurance is gained from 
a realization of the property value 
of accounts receivable. * The value 
of physical assets such as buildings 
and equipment is constantly im- 
pressed on owners by their very 
presence and readily insured. But 
accounts receivable are frequently 
more valuable than either of these 
ranging from 12% to 75% of cur- 
rent assets. 

Incidentally, it might be well to 
mention that credit insurance is 
*See also “How Valuable Are Ac- 
counts Receivable?” by Paul N. Gery, 
Tue CasuALty AND SuRETY JOURNAL, 
September, 1940, page 10. 


What They Are Saying 


not to be confused with accounts 
receivable insurance. Credit insur- 
ance guarantees payment of accounts 
receivable when customers cannot pay; 
the accounts receivable form insures 
against loss resulting from destruction 
of the policyholder’s records. 

There is also a difference in the 
prospects for these two forms of 
protection. Credit insurance is 
sold only to manufacturers, whole- 
salers or others who extend credit 
to other business firms. Prospects 
for credit insurance are found in 
every line of industry and among 
all functional types. Manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, newspaper pub- 
lishers, advertising agencies and 
other service organizations — all 
are prospects for credit insurance 
so long as they sell goods or serv- 
ices to other business organiza- 
tions on credit. 

A companion article by Mr. Beahn, 
devoted to the selling angles of credit 
insurance, will appear in an early issue. 


te 


L. Clare Cargile, President of the National 


Association of Automobile Dealers, 


before 


the Empire State Automobile Merchants 


Association: 


Accident 


records are going to go up, 


whether we like it or not. With new cars not 
available and drivers relying on their old 
cars — which they will be forced to keep on 
the road — accidents are bound to increase. 





FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. — 
“Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby call 
upon the officers and directors of the 
National Safety Council to mobilize 
its nationwide resources in leading a 
concerted and intensified campaign 
against accidents, and do call upon 
every citizen, in public and private 
capacity, to enlist in this campaign 
and to do his part in preventing wast- 
age of human and material resources 
of the Nation through accidents.” 


AIR RAID SHELTER. — Let’s hope we won't need ’em! A. C. Shire, 
Technical Director of the United States Housing Authority, is pictured 
examining one of the demonstration air raid shelters exhibited at the * protective gas masks and are being . 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, which housing engineers have been studying 
with a view to possible inclusion in low-rent housing projects. (Acme) 


SAFETY IN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION. — The stepping-up of aircraft pro 
duction as a part of this country’s defense program has necessitated new safety 
devices to protect the worker, who has become so essential. This worker us- 
ing an electric arc-welder on an engine mount is protected by heavy heat-prooi 


gloves and insulated face mask incorporating specially colored goggles. 
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AMERICA’S DEFENSE WORKERS PROT 
Washington Navy Yard and Naval’ jun F 


illed 


them efficiently while at work. Pho, ' grap 
“on the job” working on the linert_o8 4 | 


NERVE CENTER FOR NEW YORK. — In this air-defense information cen- FRANK KNOX.—“There is no 
ter, said to be one of the best equipped in the world, reports from more than accident, no matter how minor, no 
6,000 field observers, arriving minute by minute, will enable experts to plot matter whether on or off the job, that 
progress of enemy bombers and direct the defending air force. Photo shows does not interfere with production, 
filter board. Status board in background shows squadrons of planes. (Acme) that does not have hidden costs, that 
does not slow up the defense effort. 
Accidents go on twenty-four hours a 
day; the effort to combat them should 
go on twenty-four hours a day. Acci- 
dent hazards can’t be left behind 
when the whistle blows — they con- 
tinue on into the evenings, and carry 
over into the Sundays and holidays.” 


SAFETY-ON-THE-JOB. — Attention to factors of industrial safety, 
essential in normal times, becomes indispensable when America, in 
pursuance of defense, embarks on the greatest productive era in its his- 
tory. Scene below shows experts inspecting protective equipment on 
a sand-blasting tank in a Southern California aircraft factory. (Acme) 


5 PROTECTED. — The employes in the 
jun Factory have been equipped with 

g . illed carefully to enable the men to use 
; pgraph shows a gas-masked machinist 
ora 16-inch naval gun. (Acme Photo) 
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ROADVENTURE 
Forbes 

An experimental road in Minnesota 
is said to be paving the way to the 
highway of the future. The road is 
made of cast iron. 


No Soap, No SALE 
Advertising Age 

A too-bright-for-his-own-good in- 
surance man in the Chicago area has 
thought up the stunt of sending a 
penny postcard to prospects. It carries 
no identification, and says merely, 
“Please telephone me immediately at 
phecen gai ” The calls come in, we’re 
told, but they don’t develop into 
orders very easily. 


BacK-SCRATCHERS 
Sales Management 


That 


scratch 


institution of “You 
and [ll scratch 
yours” is operating right merrily in 
Seattle’s Office Appliance Club. Sales 
executives who belong to the club 
represent a number of non-competing 
lines, and they meet at lunch once a 
week. Should a member be called in 
on some phase of equipping a new 


noble 


my back 





office tenant, he passes on the fact as 
a tip to other members, along with 
pertinent facts about the type of 
prospect. 

Pooling information about the per- 
sonalities of prospects is often quite as 
important as the lead itself. It enables 
a salesman to plan his approach be- 
forehand. For instance, who is the 
man to see, does he like appointments 
made ahead, what are some facts 
about the business, including products, 
distribution, etc.? In short, by sharing 
in the knowledge and experience of a 
dozen men the salesman is able to 
step into an unfamiliar situation with 
the sureness which comes of a long 
business relationship. 


Tue Ricut To Drive 
The Casualty Insuror 


In all but three states a man may 
lose his right to drive a car when he 
is unable to satisfy a liability judg- 
ment against him. According to the 
records on automobile liability judg- 
ments reported to state motor vehicle 
departments, it appears that only 
about one out of ten without insurance 
can pay these judgments. It is almost 
certain that very often this one man 
in ten has drawn a light judgment. 
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We asked 48 sales managers the age To all of the above we have but one 
of their most valuable salesman: thing to say other than the fact that 


—ye this limited survey was both fair and, 
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Line of Valuable insofar as it went, complete. It is this: 
Business Salesman It seems that the “advisable” age 
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UnusuAa. Loss 


Rough Notes 


A family, spending the summer 
months in the north woods, left their 
residence unoccupied. Returning home 
they found considerable damage had 
been done to the carpets, rugs, dra- 
peries and overstuffed chairs by a 
pigeon. The bird had entered the 
house through the chimney, the fire- 
place damper having been left open, 
and it eventually died of starvation. 
There was some damage in every room 
except those which were dark, the 
curtains having been drawn. The 
cleaning bill was almost $100.00. The 
loss was paid under a Personal Prop- 
erty Floater. 
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“Since we installed these Boot-’em out 
chairs our rainy day production has more 
than tripled!” — Best’s Insurance News 
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Scarcity or Truck Drivers 
Safety 

Competent truck drivers have be- 
come as scarce as aluminum — and 
for the same reason, says R. C. 
Haven, safety engineer of the Con- 
tinental Baking Company. The truck 
driver has been drafted into the army 
as aluminum has been conscripted 
from the nation’s kitchens to make 
fighting machines. 

“Unlike aluminum,” Mr. Haven 
said, “competent truck drivers cannot 
be rounded up by community drives, 
placed into stock piles by boy scout 
workers and molded into efficient 
military machines. 

“With the best trucks money can 
buy, accidents and operating costs 
will mount when the equipment is 
placed in incompetent hands.” 

Mr. Haven stressed the necessity of 
more careful training of the new truck 
driver and the re-training of older 
men who return to drive motor 
vehicles under the present conditions. 


VALUE RECEIVED 


Harry S. Mattei in 
The Local Agent 


When a customer places insurance 
in an old line stock company, he usu- 
ally knows he can buy a policy promis- 
ing to provide the same protection 
elsewhere at lower cost. The reason he 
buys the former is because he knows 
he will receive better service. We don’t 
make any apology for the fact that 
part of the extra cost goes to us in the 
form of commissions. We make that 
an argument in favor of our insurance. 
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“Veni Vidi Vici’ 








Life in the Writem and Dropem Agency 


LOU WARD 


( Telephone is ringing as Jo enters.) 

Jo: Hello— who? Yes, this is 
the Writem and Dropem Agency 
but we work on the Wage-and- 
Hour Law and it ain’t time to be- 
gin work yet. (Hangs up receiver. 
Lilla enters the office.) 

Litta: Hi, somebody step on 
your toes, or are you just peeved 
with the world in general this 
morning? 

OrENE: Just calm down and 
pitch the mail to me. Not that I 
want it but somebody might get a 
personal note and we’d have some- 
thing to gossip about. Honestly, 
the way we slave around this 
dump you’d think more people 
would write us than just the ad- 
vertisers. But I must say we are on 
the prize sucker list. Course, it 
saves filing. 

OreENE: Answer the telephone. 


{ 
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Jo: Writem and Dropem. (Voice 
as sweet as honey.) You wished to 
speak with whom? Who’s calling, 
please? Lilla, it’s for you. (All 
girls try to listen. Phone rings again.) 

OrENE: Hello. Who? Oh, hello, 
Mr. Writem. How are you? You 
don’t feel well? I’m so sorry. But 
you ain’t as young as you once 
was, you know (chews gum vi- 
ctously). Say, why don’t you take 
out one of them accident policies 
we have been hearing so much 
about? You don’t want one! Why 
not? I guess they are all right. 
We’ve got a bunch of that stuff in 
the office, but we never have 
written one. Well, I know but... 
Yeah, I know but... Well, I 
know, but you carry life insurance 
and you ain’t never died, either. 
Oh, well, it’s just as well you 
don’t want one; we wouldn’t know 


The dialog herein presented is pub- 
lished purely for its entertainment value 








how to write it up. Yeah, we’ll just 
forget about it. Huh? Oh, the 
mail. No, we didn’t get in a thing 
but a lot of bills, and we filed them 
in the usual waste basket. No, not 
a thing that we can’t handle just 
as well as you would handle it 
yourself. (Aside — “‘or better.’’) 

Litta: Jo, what does that man 
want standing out in the recep- 
tion room? 

Jo: It’s Mr. A. B. College and 
he wants to know his balance, and 
he also wants to take out some 
additional insurance. 

AnNE: Good gosh! I hope you 
told him he’d have to come back. 
There ain’t a salesman in and I’m 
sure I’m not gonna fool with him. 

Jo: Sure I told him, but he said 
he would just wait. 

Lita: Well, if you ask me, he’ll 
be cooling his heels a long time. 
Honestly, if people would just 
leave us alone we would be able 
to get some work done around here. 

AnnE: Hello. No, Mr. Dropem 
is out. When will he be in? My 
word! How should I know? He is 
off on some ol’ golf tournament. 
You want your stock of merchan- 
dise covered? Well, you’ll just have 
to call later cause none of the 
salesmen are in. (Hangs up.) 

LitLa: Who was that? 

AnnE: Somebody just opened a 
wholesale liquor place and wants 
insurance. Well, if he wants it 
bad enough, he’ll call back. 
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Litta: I don’t care if he don’t 
call back. Honestly, I never have 
seen a good-looking liquor sales- 
man. 

Mrs. JAmes: Is this the Writem 
and Dropem Insurance Agency? 

Jo: Did you look on the door? I 
think it is, but now I’m not sure. 





LOU WARD 
Kindly offers her skit to others 


Mrs. JAMEs: Well, I’ve just had 
an accident and it just breaks my 
heart. My car was so pretty and 
now it has a long ugly scratch 
down the fender, and if my hus- 
band finds out... 

Jo: What kind of a car is it, 
lady? 

Mrs. James: A °34 Packard and 
it breaks my heart, andif.. . 





— 
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Jo: What kind, lady? (Asede to 
other girls —‘“SA 1934 Packard.” 
Can’t you just see her in it — and 
my gosh, she’s got on a pair of 
new I. Miller shoes.) 

Mrs. James: A 1934 Packard 
and you’ve got the insurance on it. 
It wasn’t my fault, even if the cop 
says it was. Well, what are you 
going to do about it? 

Jo: Oh, just let her have it 
fixed and send us the bill. That’s 
all there is to adjusting a claim, 
Lilla. 

Litua: Yeah, might as well. 

Mrs. JAMEs: Oh, thank you 
very much. 

Lita: (As she is leaving the 
office) What is your name? 

Mrs. JAmes: Mrs. James. 

Jo: Gosh, I’m glad she’s gone. 
I feel so sorry for people that are 
wrecks —I mean have wrecks. 


But can’t you just see her driving 
down and it wasn’t her fault? Oh, 
no, it never is. 

Lita: Oh, my gosh, the only 
insurance we have on that wom- 
an’s car is fire and theft. What’ll I 
do? 

ANNE: Forget it, the boss would 
have done the same thing. 

Jo: Hello, Writem and Dropem. 
You want to do what? Cancel a 
policy? What kind of a policy, 
lady? . . . A life insurance pol- 
icy? Oh, my gosh, the salesman 
will just die! I tell you what, lady. 
Yeah, that will be all right. 
(Hangs up.) Cancel a policy, why, 
for heaven’s sake, who ever heard 
of such a thing? 

Mrs. SHANNON: (Who has en- 
tered) Is this a fire insurance 
agency? I want to take out some 
insurance on my beautiful new 
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T= AUTHOR has kindly donated 
this skit for use by interested 
members of the insurance fra- 


ternity throughout the country. | 


furniture — I’ve just gotten mar- 
ried and... 

OrENE: Look, girls, a_ bride, 
and isn’t she the cutest thing . . . 
and... 

Jo: How did you do it? I have 
been trying to snare a man for a 
long time, but I’ve just about 
given up hope. 

ANNE: Where did you go on 
your honeymoon? And where did 
you get that beautiful coat? 

Mrs. SHANNON: We went to 
New York and I got my coat there. 
Isn’t it nice? I have a lot of pretty 
furniture and I want to get it 
insured and .. . 

Lita: (Who has been engrossed 
in looking at Vogue) Say, wouldn’t 
this be a darling dress for her, 
just the thing! 

Jo: See that one up there in the 
left corner! The boss’ wife came 
strolling in the other day with 
that on, and on her... Well, 
you can just imagine. Now if I 
could have something like that to 
show off my curves I could really 
do justice to something like that. 

Mrs. SHANNON: Can you give 
me that insurance? I think it is 
called a personal property floater 
or something like that. 
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ANNE: Oh, that’s some sort of a 
marine coverage. You don’t need 
anything like that. What you 
need is just a fire policy. 

Mrs. SHANNON: It is? Well, 
how about the extended coverage? 
I know a lady that has that. 

ANNE: Well, you can have it if 
you want it, but you don’t need 
it. 

Mrs. SHANNON: Will it extend 
out in the back yard and cover 
the rose bushes? 

Anne: No, it just extends the 
premium. How much insurance 
do you want? 

Mrs. SHANNON: Oh, my good- 
ness, I forgot to ask John. But 
about $5,000 ought to be enough. 

Jo: Five thousand dollars! What 
have you got, a mansion? 

Mrs. SHANNON: Well, it might 
burn up. 

OrENE: That’s right. It might, 
and it don’t do no harm to have a 
little reserve. 

ANNE: Say, does anybody know 
where I can find an application 
blank? 

(Everybody frantically looks for 
one, and in the bottom of a file cabinet 
Lilla finds a dusty pad. Anne blows the 
dust from the top and hands it to the 
lady to fill out.) 

Mrs. SHANNON: Is that all I 
have to do? 

AnnE: That’s all and we’ll send 
you the policy just as soon as we 
can get around to it, but we are 
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so busy right now it will be a week 
or two. 

Mrs. SHANNON: That’s all right. 
Thank you very much. 

Litta: So long, slaves. I’m off 
to lunch. 

OrRENE: Me, too, glamour gals. 

Jo: Don’t go till one today. 
Orene. I’ve got a date that I’m 
not breaking for anything. 

OreEnE: Sorry, Pal, no can do. 


AND DROPEM AGENCY 4I 


(Phones are all ringing. Everyone 
has left the office but Anne. The 
phones are still ringing, but she ts not 
noticing them as she is primping.) 

ANNE: Well, they may think 
I’m gonna stick around this dump 
till one o’clock, but they’ve got 
another thought coming. Jiminey 
crickets! This place give me the 
creeps. Nothing to do day after 
day but work, work, work! 


ée 


-_Mary’s Little Lamb 


(Boston version) 
Tradition testifies, and history verifies the testimony, that one Mary 
was at one time possessed of a youthful member of the genus sheep, 
Whose excellence of blood and neatness of manner rendered his, or 
her, exterior fringe as beautifully translucent as the driven beautiful 


snow; 


And it is stated in the most authentic manner (pp. 2 and 3, vol. 1, 
‘Nursery Rhymes,” q. v.) that nowhere did the charming little lady 
(probably a Boston girl) perambulate, but the aforementioned quadru- 
pedal vertebrate did with alacrity approximate thither. 


cA la Ogden Nash 


There was a young man from Sudan 

Whose poetry never would scan 
When they said that the thing 
Doesn’t go with a swing 

He replied “‘I-know-but-I-always-like- 

to-get-as-many-words-in-the-last-line- 


as-I-possibly-can.” 








@ In the Interests of 
Greater Simplicity 





“Improved Pickup” 





Two Riders Instead of 33 Make for Greater 
Ease in Handling Bankers Blanket Bonds 





RICHARD T. WOOD 


When a certain suburban railroad 

was electrified, leaflets were distrib- 
uted explaining that schedules were 
being improved by reason of the “im- 
proved pickup” of the electric trains 
but that the risk to customers who 
attempted to board moving trains was 
considerably increased. 
* A SOMEWHAT analogous an- 
nouncenient was recently made by 
The Surety Association of America 
to the effect that bankers blanket 
bonds for commercial banks were 
being improved by reason of an 
“improved pickup” in the form of 
a retroactive extension rider. ‘There 
is increased risk under blanket 
bonds with such rider attached 
but, unlike the railroad example, 
not to customers but to carriers. 

To make clear the importance 
of this latest announcement, it is 
desirable to examine the back- 
ground. Because of the way in 
which fidelity bonds are written, 
it has been customary to attach a 
superseded suretyship rider in the 
event of re-execution either by the 
same or another carrier. Origi- 
nally, continuity by means of a 





superseded suretyship rider was 
given only in connection with the 
fidelity hazard, but with the ad- 
vent of the bankers blanket bond, 
continuity was extended to bur- 
glary, robbery, forgery and the 
other hazards insured against. 
In recent years, continuity has also 
been given in connection with the 
‘all loss” hazard in the safe de- 
pository liability and the compre- 
hensive dishonesty, disappearance 
and destruction policies. 

Until the retroactive extension 
rider was announced, the usual 
giving of continuity was limited to 
recoverable under the in- 
surance in force at the time the 
loss was sustained. Thus, if an in- 
sured at the time a loss occurred 
held a narrow larceny or embezzle- 
ment form of fidelity bond and 
now has a broad fidelity insuring 
clause covering any dishonest act, 
under the usual superseded sure- 
tyship treatment a loss not com- 
ing within the narrow coverage 
held at the time the loss was sus- 
tained would not be “picked up” 
by the superseding bond. 


losses 
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Under the retroactive exten- 
sion rider, however, the present 
broad terms of coverage (except 
amount) are extended back so that 
as long as the insured had insur- 
ance giving some or all of the cov- 


erage presently in force, the pres- 
ent broad coverage applies to 





RICHARD T. WOOD 


Borrows a phrase from the railroads 


losses during the term of the prior 
insurance. Thus, in the example 
cited, coverage against any dis- 
honest act would be extended back 
to the time the larceny or embezzle- 
ment form was in force. 

There are certain reasonable 
limitations imposed upon this con- 
tinuity as will appear from the 
following Surety Association de- 
scription of the rider: 


RETROACTIVE EXTENSION RIDER 

A more liberal form of superseded 
suretyship treatment than heretofore 
available has been devised for use with 
Standard Forms Nos. 2, 8 Revised and 
24. The retroactive extension riders 
which embody this treatment extend 
retroactively into the period of prior 
insurance the terms (except amount) 
of the bond to which attached. Ref- 
erence is made to these riders for their 
specific terms, but generally they are 
intended to cause the terms of the bond 
to which attached, to apply to a loss 
sustained during the period of any 
other insurance affording coverage 
similar to the coverage given by such 
bond. For example: The coverage of 
insuring clause (D) would be applica- 
ble to losses sustained while the in- 
sured carried a bankers limited forgery 
bond; and, likewise, the larceny or 
misplacement coverage of insuring 
clause (B) would be applicable to 
losses sustained while the insured car- 
ried a burglary and robbery policy. 
This new feature is not intended to 
apply unless the period for discovery of 
loss under such other insurance has 
expired, nor unless the insured has 
continuously carried such coverage 
from the time the loss was sustained to 
the time such other insurance was can- 
celled, and then only if such other in- 
surance was substituted for the cover- 
age of the bond to which the rider is 
attached. However, as heretofore, the 
amount of coverage granted to the in- 
sured for losses under such other in- 
surance shall not exceed the amount of 
such other insurance carried by in- 
sured at time loss was sustained. 
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In place of the numerous superseded 
suretyship riders for use with the vari- 
ous forms of bankers blanket bonds, 
only two forms of retroactive extension 
rider are necessary, one for use with 
Standard Form No. 2, and the other 
for use with Standard Form Nos. 8 
Revised and 24. 


Expert draftsmanship has em- 
ployed general language to reduce 
the total of 33 superseded sure- 
tyship. riders used with bankers 


blanket bonds for commercial 
banks, to two retroactive extension 
riders. This makes for greater ease 
in handling and should do away 
with most of the mystery which 
has previously surrounded the sub- 
ject. As one good turn deserves 
another, it is expected that the 
retroactive extension treatment 
will become general in those con- 
tracts with which superseded sure- 
tyship riders are now used. 


te 


To ‘Be ‘Prepared 


Sweet Young Thing: ‘‘Oh, Harry, so you have decided to ask 
father. I’m all aflutter. When are you going to do it?” 


Prospective Groom: “‘Just as soon as I can get my life insured 
and buy some accident coverage.” 


eAccident Insurance 


The claim agent had just handed Dinah one thousand crisp 
dollar bills in settlement of the fatal accident to her yardman 
husband, Mose, who didn’t get away quickly enough in coupling 


freight cars. 


“Will you be marrying again, Dinah?” the claim agent asked. 


‘Ah dunnofer sure,” she replied, as she put the wad of currency 
in her bosom, “‘but ef Ah do it shoh will be a railroad man!” 




















F-L-—-A-S-H B-A-C-K-S 


SINCE THE INSURANCE MAN deals with individual situations, he must 
— in order to be of real service — make his ‘“‘merchandise,”’ 7.¢., 
indemnity, as nearly tailor-made as is possible. — H. J. Aleinhaus. 
. . Half of the products investigated by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories fail on the first examination to meet the safety requirements 
by which they are judged. — Sydney V. James. . . . What do acci- 
dents cost the employer and how can the employer best proceed to 
reduce those costs? Such a subject can well be a basis for discussion 
by casualty insurance salesmen. — Edward R. Granniss. . . . It is 
said that Chinese boatmen on the River Yangtse, when about to 
pass through the rapids of the upper river gorges, will unload their 
cargoes upon the banks and reload with a small share of the cargo of 
each other boatman. When the rapids have been successfully 
passed, the boats are put to shore and the original cargoes are re- 
placed. Thus the risk is distributed. — Horace B. Montgomery. 
The surety underwriter undertakes to see that contracts will be 
performed, that officials will perform their duty, and that court 
orders will be obeyed — and there is “insurance”? that employees 
will be honest. — Alexander Foster, Jr. . . . The greatest need of the 
casualty field of today is that old-fashioned combination of physical 
and mental sweat. — George H. O’Connor. ... What is most 
needed is still closer cooperation between the insurance companies 
and their representatives in the field. — Dr. Thurston H. Ross. . . . 
Recent surveys indicate that most administrators are definitely of 
the opinion that existing financial safety responsibility laws are 
satisfactory both in theory and operation. Many admit weaknesses 
in operation, but feel that slight changes in the law, or more 
adequate machinery for enforcement, will suffice. — Louis A. Mills. 


A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


























Choice Morsels 


Miami, Florida. One man here has 
a unique kind of “burial insurance.” 
Instead of bothering with policies and 
premiums and other such details, he 
simply has two diamonds set into his 
front teeth “where nobody can get to 
them except when I am dead.” 


Prescott, Arizona. — Heard the latest 
about The Farmer’s Daughter? One 
lassie here had so many suitors from 
the Second Army that her father’s 
front porch collapsed. Father’s suing 
the Army now. 


Los ANGELES, California. — A new way 
of catching a thief was demonstrated 
here when a thief snatched the purse of 
a woman filling station attendant. Af- 
ter a four-block chase, culprit was 
safely lassoed by a man whose hobby 
was fancy roping. You never can 
tell. . .. 

Syracuse, New York. — Here’s a new 
one, if you want to get rich quick: 
Simply follow the plan of an enter- 
prising young man here. He stole a 
bus, acted as his own driver-conductor. 
After driving about three hours and 
collecting fares all that time, he 
disappeared -— with the fares! 
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New York Ciry. — When a man bites 
a dog, that’s news anywhere. But when 
a subway guard goes considerably out 
of his way to be courteous as he packs 
in his human sardines, that’s news, 
too —in New York City. One such 
guard held up a train for an elderly 
man, a latecomer, who spoke to the 
guard daily thereafter. When the man 
died recently, the guard found himself 
named as sole beneficiary of a $10,000 
life insurance policy. 


ProvipENCE, Rhode Island. *To- 
morrow’s insurance leaders” have 
formed the Students’ Protective In- 


surance Association of Rhode Island. 
Fifty cents a month “insures” local 
university students against failing to 


pass exams. $250 “indemnity.” For 
“prevention” work, students are 
coached. 

Rye, New York. — A necklace worth 


$7,500 lost here, was found by a cat 
who was playing with it on a nearby 
lawn. Twenty-four of the 228 pearls 
had been crushed when the necklace 
had been run over by a car, but other- 
wise the necklace was as good as new. 
The insurance company will pay a re- 
ward of about $500 to the cat, with 
the owner as trustee, according to 
newspaper reports. 


Kansas Crry, Missouri. — Thousands 
of bushels of popcorn stored in an old 
brick warehouse “popped” so hard 
as to wreck the five-story building. At 
least, the owner in his story blamed 
“spontaneous combustion inside the 
corn” for the trouble. 


Illustration at top of page, used by cour- 
tesy of the General Electric Company 
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SECTION I 
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REVITY, besides being the soul of wit, is also 
the announced policy of THE CasuALTY AND 
SuRETY JOURNAL. However, from time to time, 
we will feature in this section special articles by leading 
figures in their various fields which, by their impor- 
tance and comprehensive coverage of the subject, 


we feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature ‘Comprehensive Liability Gives 

a Client What He Wants,” by John H. Eglof, Super- 

visor of the Casualty-Surety Division of The Travelers 
Agency Field Service, Hartford, Connecticut 
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Comprehensive Liability 
Gives a Client What He Wants 


JOHN H. EGLOF 


NEWSPAPER STORY of the 

Garand rifle included a pic- 
ture showing the many parts 
which niake up the rifle and was 
captioned as follows: ‘‘Put them 
together and you have the Garand 
rifle; take them apart and you 
have the weapon’s 77 parts.” 
There you have a good illustra- 
tion of the comprehensive liability 
policies. Separately, each policy is 
an integral part serving its specific 
function but without maximum 
efficiency until all possible hazards 
to a risk are covered. fake each 
policy needed by a risk, weld 
them together in a comprehensive 
coverage, limiting exclusions to a 
minimum and adding automatic 
coverage for any new venture an 
insured may care to undertake, 
and there you will have one of the 
most potent weapons for protec- 
tion ever aflorded a risk. 





Liability insurance in America, 
like Topsy, has ‘‘just growed.” 


BACKGROUND 


It began withemployers’ liability 
insurance in 1885 and broadened 
into miscellaneous public liability 
insurance in the nineties. At the 
beginning of the present century 
many of the forms which we have 
been selling as separate policies 
were available. Each was de- 
veloped to take care of different 
hazards resulting from new ex- 
posures and broadening court de- 
cisions. The separate policy idea 
for specific exposures or hazards 
was the controlling factor until a 
few years ago when underwriters 
seriously began to consider sched- 
ule policies, which would permit 
inclusion within the one insurance 
contract of complete coverage for 
all of the hazards enumerated or 
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complete coverage in respect to 
such of the hazards as the policy- 
holder selects. 

Schedule liability forms came 
into use last May. Their effect was 
to improve the coverage through 
incorporation of certain changes 
and to eliminate the necessity of 





JOHN H. EGLOF 


Everybody likes comprehensive liability 


issuing two or more policies for 
the insurance of the various mis- 
cellaneous liability coverages and 
hazards. They were a distinct ad- 
vance in underwriting procedure 
and opened the way for further 
improvement. 

Then came another turn in the 
wheel of progress, the compre- 
hensive liability policies. In my 


opinion, they are going to change 
the whole concept of merchandis- 
ing liability insurance. If an in- 
surance buyer will pay a premium 
on every known ratable liability 
hazard to be found at inception of 
the policy and will agree to pay 
on audit any additional exposures 
arising during the policy term, the 
insurance company in return will 
provide a policy that agrees to 
defend each and every bodily 
injury or property damage lia- 
bility claim caused by accident, 
subject to a few simple exclusions. 
The burden of determining what 
to insure and what not to insure 
is removed from the shoulders of 
the insured and placed squarely 
on the producer and the carrier. 
How much better it is to say, ““We 
cover everything except this * 
instead of “We cover only this and 
this.” 

No longer will an insured with 
owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ 
coverage in one company and 
elevator coverage in another com- 
pany be left in doubt as to which 
company’s policy covers the ac- 
cident. No longer will an excited 
client inquire, ““Why didn’t you 
tell me coverage was available 
and that I needed it? I gladly 
would have paid the premium.” 

Since a risk cannot choose the 
kind of accident that will give 
rise to the need for liability insur- 
ance, it is wise to be protected 
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Left. — The survey discloses the insurance needs. If these are taken care of under 
separate policies, there may be as many parts to the puzzle as there are policies. 
Center. — Put all the parts together and you have solved the puzzle. Is there any- 
thing missing? Yes. The “‘sawdust” that was made by jig-saw cutting the puzzle. 
Right. —\The bottle of sawdust represents the difference between the “solid” blanket 
comprehensive and the mere dovetailing together, as formerly, of specific forms. 





against all losses under one policy: 
One policy — one premium — and 
worry regarding liability insurance is 


off his mind. 


COMPREHENSIVE VS. SCHEDULE 


In our eagerness to praise the 
comprehensive policies we should 
not criticize the schedule policies. 
They are a logical development 
in the field of liability insurance 
and are all right as far as they go, 
or I should say, they’re all right 
as far as the producer takes them. 
If there is a meeting of the minds 
between the buyer, the producer 
and the carrier as to the coverage 
required to take care of a risk’s 
liability needs, schedule policies 
can be written in one company 
which will provide almost the 
same coverage as comprehensive 
policies. It is well to keep this 





point in mind; all we do under 
comprehensive policies is to look 
at the risk’s liability insurance 
needs individually and then tie 
them in a package through the 
use of the “fone per cent” string. 
It is this one per cent string in 
combination with the survey plan 
which ferrets out a risk’s needs, 
that does the job as it should be 
done. There is still a field for 
schedule policies but they should 
be sold to fit a risk’s liability in- 
surance needs and not for the pur- 
pose of giving some protection when 
comprehensive coverage might 
better have been recommended. 


PROSPECTS 


Who are prospects for com- 
prehensive policies? Prospects are 
needed today just as much as they 
were in the “twenties,” if you 
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want to write business. In fact, the 
more prospects you build up the 
more exposed you will be to actual 
orders. See ’em! See ’em! See a 
lot of °em! And you’ll sell a lot 
of ’em! 

You should know the minimum 
qualifying premium requirements 
in your territory for both the 
automobile and general liability 
comprehensive policies. But don’t 
stop there. If you do, you will 
reject prospects who might be 
built up into the premium bracket 
necessary for the new coverages. 
Let me illustrate: 

A liability policy was written 
about two years ago for a ten- 
dollar minimum premium. It was 
renewed at the same premium; at 
least, the producer thought so 
until the policy was returned. The 
insured had had comprehensive 


policies became available. In the 
words of Dante, “From a little 
spark may burst a mighty flame.” 
Today it is necessary to look upon 
every buyer of liability insurance 
as a possible prospect. 

Someone has said all you’ve 
got to do is write “‘comprehensive 
liability” on your cuff and just 
talk. You are bound to pick up a 
sizeable amount of comprehen- 
sive liability business. Buyers of 
insurance will listen to you be- 
cause you are offering them some- 
thing they have wanted for a long 
time. This applies to present 
clients as well as those who have 
not as yet done business with you. 

Retrospective rating put new 
life into the compensation busi- 
ness. It has brought me invita- 
tions, for example, to talk about 
it from all over the country. As 





Take each policy needed by a risk, weld them together in a comprehensive coverage, limit- 
ing exclusions to a minimum and adding automatic coverage for any new venture an 
insured may care to undertake, and you have one of the most potent weapons for protection. 





coverage offered him and the ten- 
dollar premium was built up to a 
$700 premium by somebody else. 
This risk was lost to the: original 
producer because he failed to 
follow through, first, when he sold 
a ten-dollar policy and not pro- 
tection-for-needs and _ secondly, 
when he failed to go into action 
at the time the comprehensive 





retrospective rating is to com- 
pensation, the comprehensive pol- 
icies are to liability: the opening 
wedge to unlimited millions in 
premiums. 


SALE 


How should the comprehensive 
policies be presented? Personally, 
I am in favor of visual methods of 
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presentation. I made up two folders 
which very quickly give a picture 
of the main differences between 
coverage under separate and com- 
prehensive policies. This is done 
(a) by comparing the respective 
“insuring agreement’ clauses, 
(b) by showing the elimination of 
the “definition of hazards” clauses 
and finally, (c) by pointing out 
the greatly reduced amount of 
space given to “exclusions.” 

Be sure to enumerate the ad- 
vantages of comprehensive cover- 
age: 


(1) Policies are broad inclusive con- 
tracts with underwriting qualifica- 
tions in the way of exclusions re- 
duced to a minimum. 

(2) Dividing lines between specific 
peril coverages are eliminated. The 
insured doesn’t have to wonder where 
one coverage begins and another 
leaves off. 

(3) Possible loop-holes between 
specific coverages afforded by one 
company and other specific coverages 
afforded by another company are 
avoided. 

(4) Policies are completely auto- 
matic in their application to addi- 
tional hazards and exposures during 
the policy period (except with respect 
to certain uses of automobiles and cer- 


WAVE YOU EVER 
BEEN MEASURED 
FOR A LAW suit? 


tain forms of contractual liability). 

(5) The coverage being broad and 
inclusive, statement of coverage is 
correspondingly simple. 

(6) The policies enable the insured 
to buy liability insurance instead of 
insurance on specific hazards which 
may or may not be the cause of sub- 
sequent loss. 

(7) The use of the policies enables 
the insured to review his liability 
needs at one time and in their en- 
tirety. Having done this, he doesn’t 
have to be bothered again during the 
year in further review of his insurance 
needs. 

(8) There are a great many dif- 
ferent rules and coverages in the vari- 
ous manuals. The producer is pro- 
tected against overlooking any of these 
rules and coverages when he offers 
comprehensive liability policies. The 
insured is accordingly protected 
against any oversight on the part of 
the producer. The survey is to assist 
the producer and the company in 
obtaining a complete record of all 
exposures. 

(9) The insured can fix responsi- 
bility on one producer in connection 
with his liability insurance. The com- 
prehensive policies give the producer 
that opportunity. 


SURVEYS 

Surveys are a most important 
part of comprehensive liability 
insurance selling. Take nothing 
for granted. The survey and appli- 
cation form should be completed 
by the producer in the presence 
of a person in authority. It should 
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not be done in the producer’s 
office unless a proper representa- 
tive of the risk is present. It is evi- 
dent that comprehensive policies 
bring survey salesmanship to the 
front. If you have been using this 
means of developing business, you 





It will still take salesmanship to get your share of the business. 


of property leased from owners and 
sublet to operators. They had hold 
harmless agreements but no insurance 
protection on these properties. 

(3) An insured had his operations 
and properties in his home state cov- 
ered but a survey disclosed two farms 
with packing plants and side track 





Why? 


There never has been and there never will be a substitute for sales- 
manship. Nuggets don’t roll out of the hillside into the miner’s lap. 





are prepared to go ahead under 
the new program; if you haven’t, 
now is the time to begin because 
comprehensive liability insurance 
protection cannot and should not 
be sold without a complete meet- 
ing of the minds as to the risk’s 
needs and coverages required to 
take care of those needs. While 
certain exclusions are permissible 
their number should be kept to a 
minimum. Failure to do this de- 
tracts from the value of the cover- 
age and might pave the way for 
misunderstanding. Remember the 
comprehensive slogan, ‘“‘We cover 
everything except this———” as 
compared with “‘We cover only 
this and this” under separate 
policies. Let me cite a few cases to 
show the value of the survey: 

(1) A sizeable risk had seven dif- 
ferent policies with varying limits but 
no coverage on twenty-nine hold 
harmless agreements. 

(2) Another risk had eighty pieces 


agreements in another state. Neither 
the risk nor the producer had thought 
about this until a comprehensive sur- 
vey turned it up. 

(4) A coffee concern gave restau- 
rants an opportunity to own modern 
coffee-making equipment through the 
purchase of its product. They retained 
ownership to the equipment until it 
was paid for. The survey disclosed no 
hold harmless agreements and no in- 
surance after the equipment had left 
the factory. 


It is, therefore, evident that 
surveys bring out uninsured con- 
ditions. They also build up a risk 
to give it complete protection and 
thereby qualify it for comprehen- 
sive coverage. To illustrate, let 
me quote a producer who has be- 
come a real booster of this modern 
method of insurance protection: 


*‘In each of these cases the insured 
always divided his business among 
several agencies. The first thing I did 
was to request time enough to prop- 
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erly explain the comprehensive con- 
tract. After securing permission to 
take plenty of time, I went over the 
survey application step by step. In the 
case of a large dairy risk, I discovered 
a contractual agreement with the city 
whereby the insured held the city 
harmless from any liability which 
might accrue due to the existence of a 
gasoline storage tank installed on city 
property. When I came to the prod- 
uct liability section of the survey we 
had a long talk. I sold product lia- 
bility with a premium of about $450 
and further discovered that the in- 
sured owned and controlled an ice 
cream company in another city about 
forty miles away. I received the order 


to write compensation and compre- 
hensive liability including automobile 
at this new location. 

“In the other case, a department 
store where we had public liability 
and elevator, I found two hold harm- 
less agreements not covered. I also 
succeeded in selling product liability, 
premium about $200. The insured had 
several large billboards on property 
which they leased. Further, they 
sponsored two trips a year taking 
newsboys to Detroit to see a baseball 
game and a Santa Claus parade 
during the Christmas season. I wrote 
the automobile fleet policy and the 
non-ownership contract of another 
company, and am now in the process 
of preparing for the issuance of a 
comprehensive policy. 

“TI found in both of these situations 
that a careful study of the survey form 
opened the eyes of the insured to the 
many lines of liability coverage 
needed. The use of the survey offers 
the best way I know to get out of the 
insured’s mind the old idea of sep- 
arate policies. As you can see, these 
two visits produced a lot of new busi- 
ness for me and cemented further my 
relationship with the risks. The 
knowledge of the business which you 
must have to properly present this 
form of contract gains the confidence 
of the insured. I give full credit for my 
success with these two risks to the very 
thorough discussion we had of each 
coverage described in the survey and 
the exact answers to every question 
on the form. In my opinion, the sur- 
vey application is the very heart of 
the proper handling of comprehensive 
liability insurance.” 
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ADDITIONAL SALES POINTERS 


(1) Join the A.M.P.C. Club — 
Always Make Policy Clear — and 
eliminate misunderstanding at 
audit. 

(2) Emphasize “‘peace-of-mind” 
coverage; 7.¢e., feeling of security 
and sense of protection that goes 
with comprehensive liability. 

(3) Comprehensive policies fol- 
low the law in a broader sense 
than individual policies. The law 
deals with liability; specific poli- 
cies deal with hazards, hence the 
need for the broad inclusive in- 
suring clauses of the comprehen- 
sive policies. 

(4) A good approach: ‘‘Do you 
want your claim prepaid or do 
you want it C.O.D.? You pay for 
insurance whether you buy it or 
not.” 

(5) Comprehensive policies 
change prospects into buyers. The 
less you have to confuse your pros- 
pects the more they buy. They like 
the idea of one agent, one com- 
pany, and one responsibility. 

(6) Assemble 
a “Grub Stake” 
containing (a) 
synopsis of com- 
prehensive _lia- 
bility policies, 
(b) sample ar- 
rangement of 
coverage, and 
(c) sales am- 





munition. It’s your own personal 
preparedness program. 

(7) The psychology of selling 
comprehensive liability coverage 
is so pleasingly different. Let’s 
visualize two liability sales inter- 
views: 

(a) In one you list and discuss sep- 
arate policies; outline coverage of each 
and hope the prospect is not bewil- 
dered. This usually results in a half sale 
or no sale. 

(b) Contrast this method with the 
following: “Mr. Prospect, you and I 
don’t know all the liability hazards 
you may have in your business. No 
one knows until someone’s hurt and 
then it’s too late. We might measure 
them today and tomorrow find we 
had selected wrongly. You want com- 
plete liability protection with no ifs, 
ands, or buts and are willing to pay 
a fair price for that peace of mind. 
We'll protect you against all bodily 
injury and property damage liability 
claims caused by accident under a 
blanket automatic comprehensive 
policy that covers today’s hazards and 
tomorrow’s, too. It does not cover this 
and this but with these understand- 
able exceptions everything else is 
covered. We will provide this coverage 
for this premium.” . . . Here’s simple, 
appealing sales logic that gets the job 
done right at one time. It makes for 
satisfied customers. 

(8) From a producer’s stand- 
point the policy is ideal. It’s easy 
to explain and it avoids the non- 
insured loss. Perhaps what pleases 
producers most is that it corrals 








the entire liability business of an 
insured and thereby shuts out 
competition. 

(9) About the only sales ob- 
stacle encountered is the old one, 
“IT can’t buy that even though it 
appeals to me because I’ve got to 
spread my business around.” The 
answer to that one was given in 
the editorial ‘‘Plus and Minus,” 
published in The Standard, Febru- 
ary 22, 1941, from which I 
quote: 


“It isn’t to the discredit of the pro- 
ducers involved that the division of 
business among several agents or 
brokers generally results in less service 
rather than more. It is practically im- 
possible for them to avoid the natural 
result of divided responsibility: either 
an overlapping of coverage, which is 
wasteful, or a gap in protection, which 
is worse. If a client deals with two 
agents rather than one, he has doubled 
the possibility of error or misunder- 
standing, and splitting his business 


te 
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among three increases this possibility 
three-fold. And on the human side, 
the client has cut down his importance 
as customer to each agency with each 
division of his business.” 


(10) The purchase of the com- 
prehensive liability policies in- 
volves no penalties for full credit 
is given for outstanding insurance 
even though the comprehensive 
eliminates all the gaps in the 
meantime. 

(11) Comprehensive __ liability 
coverage is salable. It’s under- 
standable. Insureds have been ask- 
ing for it for a long time but it still 
will take salesmanship to get your 
share of the business. Why? There 
never has been nor there never 
will be a substitute for salesman- 
ship. Nuggets don’t roll out of the 
hillside into the miner’s lap. 

Comprehensive liability insur- 
ance gives a risk what-it wants. 
And “This Is Progress.” 


‘Building Good Will 


Tue CasuALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL not only reaches a large au- 
dience of active producers, field men and home office executives, it also 
goes to trade journals, educators, trade associations, university and 
public libraries, industrial hygiene units, labor departments, other asso- 
ciations with which we cooperate or to which we contribute, claims field 


offices, insurance commissioners, and chambers of commerce everywhere. 





. 


FIELD — 
FORUM 


“<The Customers Always Write’’ 


Tue “Barr” Facts 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 
Dear Journaleers: 

Lawsee me! Is it cold down here? 
B-r-r. The only thing southern is the 
accent. 

The sergeant asked, ‘‘Who’s a good 
typist in this barrack?” 

*‘Here’s your man,” little bright eyes 
popped up. 

“Fine,” said the sergeant. ‘“You’re 
probably used to an easy job. Clean the 
latrine.”’ 

The sergeant got an afterthought. So 
I swept and mopped the barrack, too! 

The trip from Camp Upton to North 
Carolina was interesting and had no 
dull moments. The following convey- 
ances in the following sequences were 
necessary to bring us down here: train, 
army truck, steamship, bus, ferryboat, 
and train. 

Since I have been in Fort Bragg the 
following activities have kept me busy: 
marching, drilling, gunnery, hiking, 
camping, baseball, football, basketball, 
dancing, movies, writing, reading, eat- 
ing and sleeping. 





So far, I have had a lot of fun out of | 


this man’s army. 
Pvt. GeorcE J. BAER 
Battery C, 4th Battalion, 2nd Reg., 
F.A.R.C. 


[Private Baer is a former employe of 
the Cashier’s Department of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives. — Ep.] 


~ 


INFLUENCERS 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

We have been impressed with the job 
your Association, through THE Cas- 
UALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL, is doing to 
bring about a new realization of the im- 
portance of the services of the salesman. 

To give our members a typical il- 
lustration, we would like to quote at 
length from your recent article by Dr. 
Samuel Nowell Stevens entitled, “‘In- 
fluencing Men and Women to Buy.” 

KENNETH R. MILLER, 
Executive Secretary 
National Federation of Sales Executives 


_ > —_ 
Un Duro 
San Jose, Costa Rica 
Dear Sirs: 

Through a courtesy of the Mathe- 
matics Department of the University of 
Michigan we have secured a few copies 
of THE CasuALTy AND SURETY JOURNAL 
which you issue. We would like to re- 
ceive the JouRNAL regularly. What 
would be the subscription price for our 
country? 

J. WALTER DitTeT 

Banco Nacional de Seguros 
Depto. Actuarial y Estadistico 
San Jose, Costa Rica 


-<>- 


Hope ror Hope 
Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen: 

A poem entitled “‘But Still He ‘Saved’ 
the Premiums,” by Ralph Reed Wolfe, 
appeared in your November, 1940, issue. 
Our entire staff enjoyed it so much that 
we have looked forward to each succeed- 
ing issue with the hope of seeing another 
contribution by this poet, either con- 
tinuing the story of the ill-fated Hope 
family, or upon another subject equally 
as spell-binding. Much to our disap- 
pointment, however, not another poem 
has been published from the pen of this 
gifted artist. 

I assure you it would be a treat to read 
more of the works of Mr. Wolfe, and I 
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would like to know if any more of his 
memorable poems will be published in 
the future. 

Frepa WALD 


[We have consulted Mr. Wolfe, and 
Mr. Wolfe has consulted the Muses. 
The result, while ‘neither a guarantee 
nor estimate for the future,” is his 
promise that he'll do his best for us 
again, when and if. — Ep.] 

_ > — 
PATENT PARAGRAPHS 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

Kindly quote prices for 500 reprints 
of the article on Patent Insurance, ap- 
pearing in your November issue. 

B. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


. . . This article refers to an insurance 
company writing this type of business, 
without giving the name of the com- 
pany. Would you kindly tell me what 
companies offer this coverage? 

Joun Emit BRENNAN 

on bm 
BinpinG REQUEST 
Providence, R. I. 

To the Editor: 

We wish to bind THe CasuaLty AND 
SureTy JOURNAL, but the first two issues 
are missing from our files. Could you 
send them to us? 

Hope P. LircHriretp 
The Library of*Brown University 
_ > _ 
INSURANCE LIBRARIES 
Boston, Mass. 
To the Editor: 

The increasing interest in library tech- 
nique as a method of assembling infor- 
mation for the use of insurance compa- 
nies and agencies has been quite re- 
markable within the last few years. Thus 
I have read with the greatest of interest 
B. D. Cole’s article in the November 
issue entitled ““An Agency Library of 
Useful Insurance Information.” 





THE CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL 


Incidentally, are you familiar with the 
work of the insurance group in the 
Special Libraries Association? This is 
made up of the librarians of insurance 
libraries now organized and operated in 
various parts of the country. 

D. N. Hanpy, Librarian 
Insurance Library Association of Boston 


ao 


SAFETY SECONDS 
Madison, Wisc. 
Dear Sir: 

We note with interest the graphic fea- 
ture, “‘All Safety Signs Have a Mean- 
ing,’ which appears in the October is- 
sue of the JouRNAL, and request per- 
mission to reproduce it in our Quarterly 
Bulletin. 

Joun Cutnan, Press Department 
State Board of Health 


[Permission gladly granted. — Ep. | 
—_ > = 


Price ““APPEAL” 
Stoughton, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Your November issue had a quotation 
re price appeal from John Ruskin on 
page 43. Would it be possible to give us 
the origin of this, from which of his 
works it was taken or the circumstances 
surrounding the quotation? We are very 
much interested in this detail. 

M. B. Lone 


[Experts in the Research Depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library 
advise us that the exact source of this 
quotation has not been ascertained 
but that it is known definitely to be a 
product of Ruskin’s pen. — Ep.] 


—-<>-— 


Tue Heicut oF CoMPLIMENTS 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Dear Editor: 
Several in our organization read the 
Journat as thoroughly as though it 
might be the “‘Reader’s Digest.” 
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INSURANCE INFORMATION 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

If there are any special subjects or 
articles coming to your notice which, in 
your opinion, would be of interest to 
theatremen and therefore might be re- 
printed or quoted in our paper, we 
would greatly appreciate your coopera- 
tion in calling our attention thereto. 

Tom KENNEDY 
Showmen’s Trade Review 

[Delighted to send you the JourNal 

regularly, Mr. Kennedy. Copies regu- 


larly go to a good-will list of leaders of 


Ep. | 
_— > — 


No CompRoOmISE 


industry. - 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Editor: 

E. Paul Schaefer’s article ‘“We 
Not Compromise with Quality”’ is 
ticularly good on that subject. 

GeorceE D. Wit, JR. 


-<>- 


Will 


par- 


Sarety Lasts 
Detroit, Mich. 
To the Editor: 

Have any arrangements been made 
to offer a supply of copies of “All Safety 
Signs Have a Meaning,” which ap- 
peared in the October issue, on page 13? 

—_ > — 
More ON SuRVEYS 
Darien, Conn. 
To the Editor: 

During the past few months, we have 
seen many comments dealing with the 
Journav’s Checking Chart for Casualty 
Surveys and are eager to see what it is. 

ALLEN L. PoLLock 

[Interest still continues in this help- 
ful survey guide, first announced 
many months ago. As long as our 
fast-dwindling supply lasts, a compli- 
mentary copy will be sent to all inter- 
ested. Another useful ‘checking 
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chart” appeared on page 54 of our 
December issue, complimentary 
copies of which are also available 
upon receipt of .a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. — Ep. ] 
—_ > «ne 

INSURANCE COLUMN 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
To the Editor: 

Several have suggested that I sub- 
scribe to the JouRNAL, which must be a 
fine job, judging from the way they refer 
to it here. I am writing an insurance 
column in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and for the Ledger Syndicate 
and expect to find much worth-while 
material in your publication. 

A. WiLBuR NELSON 

[Glad to add your name to our 
“good-will ist,’ Mr. Nelson. Ep. | 

— > _ 
Oruers Like It? 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

Welcome information and data was 
contained in your recent issue. If every 
number is as interesting as this, it seems 
to me that you have a magazine whose 
distribution should not be confined to 
simply casualty-surety men. I think it 
would have a good newsstand sale. 

GeorceE L. Hunt, Vice President 
New England Mutual Life 
— 
*“DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION” 
New York City 
To the Editor: 


We would like to order an initial 
quantity of 2,000 reprints of Holgar J. 


Johnson’s article ““The Importance of 


Public Understanding,” appearing on 
page 26 of your November issue, with 
the understanding that you will hold the 
type until the first of January, for possi- 
ble additional reprints. 
R. Wicrrep Kersey, Manager 
Department of Information 
Institute of Life Insurance 


240319B 




















L. P. “DEAN”? McCorp is President and 
owner of the McCord Insurance Agency 
of Jacksonville, Florida. Young Harris 
College, in North Georgia. Bought old 
established agency in Jacksonville in 
1928. Served two years as President of 
the Florida Association of Insurance 
Agents. Trustee of Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia and Wesleyan Col- 
lege, the oldest woman’s college. Pro- 
posed and conducted first short course 
school in Florida in 1937, together with 
four succeeding short course schools, one 
each year with an average attendance 
of from 237 to 357. Organized and con- 
ducted ten extension classes, registering 
1004 agents and employees. Chairman 
of the Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents known 
as Publicity and Education. (Bringing 
‘*Education” to Every Agent, page 11.) 


Tuomas K. MrrcHeE t, following service 
as first assistant to the Chief Under- 
writer in the Minneapolis office of the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety, has just 
been transferred to his company’s Boston 
office, as head of the liability and com- 
pensation department. B.A., Beloit Col- 
lege; taught Economics and received 
M.A. degree in Economics at Tufts Col- 
lege. Aetna since 1934. (Now Is the Time 
to Prepare, page 3.) 


Lou (Mrs. James L.) Warp is Secre- 
tary of the Ledsinger-Ewing agency, 
Atlanta. Southern Business University. 
Mrs. Ward, who claims she is ‘‘the best 
football fan you ever saw,” was the first 
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President of the Atlanta Insurance 
Women’s Club. (Life in the Writem and 
Dropem Agency, page 37.) 


Curtis W. Pierce, Vice President of 
the America Fore Companies, New 
York, started his insurance career in 
1900, travelling extensively in the 
United States and Canada on the in- 
spection of sprinklered risks. Joined the 
Engineering Department of the Amer- 
ica Fore Companies in 1911, succes- 
sively becoming Chief Engineer, Secre- 
tary and Vice President. During the 
World War he served on the War In- 
dustries Board, Member of the Com- 
mittee of Fire Prevention and Engi- 
neering Standards, and Committee on 
Public Relations, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Vice Pres- 
ident, Factory Insurance Association. 
Recently elected Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee and Manager of the 
National Bureau for Industrial Pro- 
tection, Washington, D. C., sponsored 
by the Insurance Committee for the 
Protection of American Industrial Plants. 
(In the Common Interest, page 15.) 


Joun H. Ector, Supervisor, Agency 


Field Service, Casualty and Surety, 
The Travelers, Hartford, says: ‘‘When 
I was young, green and trying to find 
my ‘insurance legs,’ I once spent an 
evening at home working up a beautiful 
sales talk for automobile insurance. As 
my sure-fire climax I planned to wind 
up my convincing arguments by taking 
out my pocket watch with a flourish 
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and announcing, ‘Mr. So-and-so, it is 
now 10:30, and your worries are over as 
far as automobile accident protection 
is concerned. Just sign here.’ So deter- 
mined was I that with this prepared 
sales talk I absolutely couldn’t miss, that 
bright and early the next day I called on 
a doctor who was on my list of prospects 
for this coverage. Argument after argu- 
ment was presented, explained and justi- 
fied. Twenty minutes later, according to 
schedule, I whipped out my watch and 
gave him my clinching remark about 
the time. ‘Yes,’ replied the doctor pro- 
ducing his own watch, ‘but I would have 
been covered twelve minutes ago if you 
had given me a chance.’ Chagrined? Defi- 
nitely — but smarter too. For I had per- 
manently learned a lesson all salesmen 
must know before they can succeed. The 
right time is to be found more accurately 
on your prospect’s face than on your 
watch.” Twenty-two years selling, and 
teaching selling. Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. (Comprehensive Liability Gives a 
Client What He Wants, page 47.) 


Joun E. Beau is Sales Promotion Man- 
ager of the American Credit Indemnity 
of New York, with Home Offices in 
Baltimore. Eleven years in credit insur- 
ance. Author of “The Munich of Cas- 
ualty Insurance” in Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, August, 1941, and insurance 
articles in many other business publica- 
tions. (Insured Promises, page 29.) 


Jutren H. Harvey is Managing Di- 
rector of the National Conservation 
Bureau of this Association. The first 
president of the Kansas City Safety 
Council, he subsequently conducted a 
six-months’ community safety plan in 
Rochester. After joining the National 
Safety Council, directing local safety 
council work, he organized the Greater 
New York Safety Council and became 
its first executive vice president. (Pre- 
venting Off-the-Fob Accidents, page 23.) 


Howarp E. Crappock, Manager of the 
Risk Analysis Department of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety at Philadelphia, 
in the last few months alone has sold 22 
comprehensive contracts. Swarthmore 
College. Underwriter six years, special 
agent five years. (From Theme Song to 
Swan Song, page 19.) 


ARTHUR B. Nickerson, Manager of the 
Automobile Liability Department, 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore, has 32 
years’ insurance experience to his credit. 
Baltimore Polytechnic, University of 
Maryland, Member of the Maryland 
Bar. (This Is No Time for Swivel-Chair 
Selling, page 6.) 


Mervin L. Lane, head of The Lane 
Agency, New York City, has been in 
the insurance business for more than 27 
years. He is also widely known as a man 
of letters. Mr. Lane is the author of 
“Selling the Interview,” published by 
Rough Notes, Indianapolis, and of 
many articles in the insurance press. 
(Here’s How, page 62.) 


Ricuarp T. Woop is Manager of the 
Bank Division of the American Surety 
Company with which he has been asso- 
ciated for seventeen years. Graduate of 
Yale University. Following army, news- 
paper and diplomatic experience, en- 
tered the surety field. Has been active 
in Surety Association committee work. 
(“Improved Pickup,” page 42.) 


Credits. Art work by Robert G. Stern- 
loff, Charles Skiles, Horace T. Elmo, 
Arthur Jackson, Margaret Guy and W. 
McCallum Hogg. Cartoon by Herbert 
Matthieu on page 25 courtesy of The 
Institute of Life Insurance. Poster on 
page 14 courtesy the Office of Civilian 
Defense; banner on pages 32 and 33 
courtesy Office of Production Manage- 
ment. Art work on pages 52, 54 and 55 
courtesy The Travelers. 
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© To the Reader: Something unusual in the annals of publish- 
ing is the “article’’ appearing on this page. While literally 
hundreds of readers have told us what they like about the 
JouRNAL, we're not satisfied with that; we want to be sure 
that you actually use the material contained in its pages. 
Therefore, we submitted advance proofs of the current 
issue to Mervin L. Lane, a successful New York broker, ask- 
ing how he plans to make practical use of the suggestions 
? contained in the current issue. Mr. Lane has not referred 
directly to all articles; naturally, he has interpreted the ma- 
terial solely in the light of his own personal and business 
activities at the moment. Omission of reference to any par- 
ticular article naturally is no reflection on its. subject matter 
but an indication that Mr. Lane either happens to be fairly 
well fortified on that subject or has other more pressing 
plans engaging his attention at this particular time.—Eb. 
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HERE'S HOW 


Walter Lippmann recently said "Where all think alike, no 
one thinks very much." The purpose of this page is not to 
stop your thinking, but rather to stimulate your thoughts 
towards the practical use of material in this issue. This is 
the first time, as far as we know, that any publisher has 
exposed advance proofs to "an outsider" in an attempt to 
offer a verbal Here's How to its readers. This again proves 
there is nothing static about the JOURNAL, except its con- 
venient size. There are at least three other "new depar— 
tures" in this issue, but these we shall not mention, hoping 
that perhaps you will detect them yourself. 


THE NO. 1 ARTICLE. Because it is so timely, and because it 
hits at a problem which all readers must meet in one degree 
or another today, I believe Thomas K. Mitchell rates first 
place for his "Now Is the Time to Prepare." His first sug— 
gestion to build up agency production is one which I plan 
doing by mail. I shall use a letter* to get additional names 
from present clients, simply because there is so much truth 
in what Mr. Mitchell says, "hedge against a loss of income" 
by going after more income before we hit the slump! I have 
used such a letter before and have always found it to work 
for me. The editor of the JOURNAL has been given a copy of 
this prospect-getting letter and he will be glad to send it 
to you on request. 





*Readers desiring a complimentary copy of Mr. Lane’s 
prospect-getting letter (which in actual practice has worked 
well and which he generously has released for use by all 
interested readers of the JoURNAL) will please enclose a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope with their request.—Eb. 
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IF YOU HAVE A COUNTER. You can get a standard, stand-up 
frame approximately 5-1/2" x 8" at your local picture frame 
or five-and—ten cent store. Use such a frame, on your coun— 
ter, in your reception office, or wherever visitors will see 
it--—and place in there every two or four weeks, a display 
page or posterette from the JOURNAL. For example, in the 
December issue was that stunning automobile montage on page 4. 
Caption not needed at all; it speaks for itself. In this 
issue, the back cover would serve beautifully. Also, the 
Civilian Defense posterette on page 14. 


BLOTTER STUFF. If you get out your own blotters every month, 
as I do, you will find in the thought-—provoking Special Study 
Section something I plan using in February. "Have You Ever 
Been Measured for a LAW SUIT?" is a beautiful "teaser." 


"INSURED PROMISES." I plan "passing around by mail" the 
article by John E. Beahn on credit insurance. Even if you 
only attach a business card and write "Bill, what do you 
think of this?", you not only have personalized the message 
but have also made use of a certain amount of flattery in 
asking for a man's opinion. I have had satisfactory results 
heretofore in thus using other articles. Hint: Always ask 
for the return of the article itself, even if you do not 
plan using it again. Your request thus indicates that you 
consider the article is highly valuable. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE. "Preventing Off—the—Job Acci- 
dents" is the theme of Julien H. Harvey's fine article, and 
there is a raft of ammunition for sales talks on accident 
insurance in what he has to say. I plan remembering some of 
his statistics and then "talking it up.." Thar's Premium 
Gold in Them Thar Accident-Fact Hills. 


"DID YOU READ THESE——" On page 34, we not only have some 
exceptional items, but an indirect selling thought to us to 
keep informed through subscribing to and reading our fine 
insurance journals. Here, the material is naturally abbre-— 
viated, but non-subscribers of these publications get a good 
idea of what they are missing by not "getting on the sub— 
scription band-wagon" of the various insurance magazines. 


SPECIAL STUDY SECTION. For real reflection, here is some— 
thing "worth the price of admission alone." John H. Eglof's 
material is tops. I particularly like his Additional Sales 
Pointers, No. 1 of which is "Join the A.M.P.C. Club" (Always 
Make Policy Clear). I am going to use these cryptic initials 
on my outgoing mail under my Signature as a "teaser," in this 
way: "Member A.M.P.C. Club. 





Safety Essay Contest 
of Interest to Insurance Men 





Three Awards Totalling $850.00 Offered 
by American Museum of Safety 





* HERE is an opportunity for 
readers to put their best accident- 
prevention ideas down on paper, 
contribute to national safety and 
perhaps win a substantial award. 
It is an essay competition, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Safety, for 
the Major Louis Livingston Sea- 
man Award for the Promotion of 
Safety. Essays, of not more than 
2,500 words, are for “The best 
written contribution submitted in open 
competition on some subject connected 
with safety.” They “‘may take cog- 
nizance of the accident problem in 
its entirety or you may choose any 
of the recognized divisions of the 
safety program, such as home 
safety, child safety, traffic safety, 
industrial safety, farm safety.” 
The contest is open to anyone 
except members of the staffs (or 
their families) of the American 
Museum of Safety or recognized 


Julien H. Harvey, Managing Director 
of the National Conservation Bureau of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, is a member of the Major 
Louis Livingston Seaman Award Com- 
mittee. 
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safety councils or associations 
engaged in protecting the public 
against accidents. 

Entries must be typed double- 
space with one-inch margin on 
each side on standard size (8% by 
11) sheets of paper. Only one side 
of paper can be used. Name, ad- 
dress and occupation of contestant 
must be typed on a separate sheet of 
paper and securely attached to the 
manuscript. 

Address entries to the American 
Museum of Safety, 733 Lincoln 
Building, New York City. All en- 
tries must be in the mail by mid- 
night, February 28, 1942, and 
become the property of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety. No entries 
will be returned to contestants and 
no correspondence will be in- 
dulged in with contestants. 

Three prizes will be awarded: 
First Prize, $500.00; Second Prize, 
$250.00; Third Prize, $100.00. 

There is no reason why agents of 
member companies shouldn’t be 
among the winners in this contest. 
Let’s have plenty of entries from 
our readers. 
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5 ASSOCIATION OF z 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


pe RENNER receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
h h whose cooperation its publication is made possible 


% 
€ Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland > 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 

American Casualty Company of Reading, Pennsylvania 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company of New York Associated Indemnity. Corporation 


Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 




















































Central Surety and Insurance Corporation > 
Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
$ Employers Reinsurance Corporation > 


European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Excess Insurance Company of America 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland > 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 

General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
$ Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 

Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company - 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 

London and Lancashire Indemnity Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
. Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York - 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
° Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. > 
Occidental Indemnity Company Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company . 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company United States Casualty Company 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company - 
United States Guarantee Company Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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care not what a~ ~ 


man does but if he~ 


makes Service hes goal, 


he cannot escape ~ ~ 
Compensation therofor.~ 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 











